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TO THE 

RIGHT HONORABLE 

JOHN LORD ELDON. 

LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR 



GREAT BRITAIN, 

SfC Src fyc. 

Ihe government of the country having pla- 
ced under the fuperintending care of your 
Lordflrip all thofe to whom, by the vveaknefs 
or infirmity of human nature, guardianship 
is neceflary, your Lordfhip's name naturally 
prefents itfelf in feeking Patronage for a 
clafs of fellow creatures in circumftances 
Avhich have irrefiftible claims to protection. 

The following work hath for its object to 
prefs upon the attention and recommend 

to 
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to the benevolence of mankind the unfor- 
tunate Deaf and Dumb of this country ; and, 
at the fame time, to mow, that the mitigation 
of their calamity is more practicable, more 
eafy, and more extenfive than is commonly 
known or imagined. 

The work, independant of this its primary 
purpofe, is entitled to consideration, it is pre- 
fumed, in a philofophical light, on account 
of the extreme ingenuity of the means propo- 
fed for their tuition ; offering an invention 
little, if at all, known in this country ; 
but which, if purfued and improved by 
the fcientific, might poffibly be made of 
very general utility by application to other 
objecls than what the author had originally 
in view. 

That your Lordfhip may long continue 
in the feat to which the voice of the na- 
tion accorded with that of the fovereign in 
calling you, is the fincere wifh of one who 

has 
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has been a frequent witnefs of the exercife 
of thofe talents which have fo juftly elevated 
you to that high and important ftation. 



13th July, 1801. 



PREFACE 
OF THE TRANSLATOR. 



Neither the following Treatife nor the Subject of it 
appears to have engaged the notice of the world iri 
any degree proportionate to the merit of the one and 
the importance of the other. It is a melancholy cer- 
tainty, the phyfical inveftigation of which is befide 
the prefent purpofe, that numbers in this as well as 
in every country, and in all ranks, have the infirmity 
of Deafnefs from their birth ; of_whichDujjbnef^, 
though not n eceiTarihfr Js yet Jb Jcpnftan tly the con- 
comitant, that, bein g al ways yiewed^together, they 
have come to be confidered as infeparab.le.. Their con- 
fequences need not be told ; the very mention of a 
perfon being Deaf and Dumb conveys an idea of the 
deprivation of many if not of all intellectual faculties. 
The numerous inftances of this, as they outbalance 
thofe of an oppolite kind, have caufed a notion to be 
entertained that, of the two channels for knowledge to 
which nature hath limited mankind, the tetal obftruc- 

a tion 
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tion of Hearing is a more fatal impediment to the 
acquisition of it than that of Sight. 

The following Treatife eftablifhes a contrary pofi- 
tion, which is not likely to be overturned, as it hath 
Nature and Reafon for its bafis, as well as experience 
for its teft. The confirmation of it in every inftance 
is in the power of all who are interefted, depending 
folely upon the care and pains beftowed upon the in- 
struction of fuch as are afflicted with the infirmity 
under confideration ; care and pains which that infir- 
mity requires to be augmented beyond the portion 
ufually neceffary for the inftruciion of others not fo 
afflicted. It is in fome meafure to be attributed to the 
want of that augmentation of labour, which the temper 
of mankind, averfe to affiduity, and foon overcome 
by difficulties, is very unwilling to give, that a ftate 
of Deafnefs and Dumbnefs hath been fo commonly 
attended with fuch melancholy effects. But at this, 
what wonder ? when we confider the immenfe fums 
and the immoderate time facrificed for the education 
of youth in the full poffefsion of all their fenfes ; facri- 
fjced generally for very inadequate acquifitions, often 
nearly in vain, by the mere fault of thofe who are 
charged with the office of Inftructors, which they are 
fo ill qualified or fo ill difpofed to execute. 

Neverthelefs, the difpenfation of knowledge to the 
Deaf and Dumb being for the moft part necefiarily 
left to relatives, tendernefs, compafsion, and a fenfe 

of 
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of duty might powerfully counteract common reluc- 
tancy to trouble ; fo that their privation of it is much 
more largely to be afcribed to an imperfection of 
another kind, a deficiency in the power of invention, 
rendering mankind fo much the creatures of imita- 
tion, and of habit, fo long in ftriking out new 
tracks, and fo flow in purfuing them when ftrnck 
out. A deprivation fo material as o f a total Senfe, 
one of the grandeft of itfelf, and the firft and rea- 
dieft medium of mental intercourfe, was a difaf- 
trous lofs for which a remedy, or a fuccedaneum was 
not eafi ly difcove rable . On this account, moft pro- 
bably itisTTnatthe Deaf and Dumb in general have 
been abandoned to a ftate of mental deftitution from 
which Nature had full left ample means of rcfGuing 
them. 

The view of fo deplorable a condition operated, per- 
haps, upon the minds of fome, in all countries, to 
employ their abilities in attempts towards its relief. 
Few, however, are the inftru<ftor$ of the Deaf and 
Dumb of whom there is any account ; and of the Very 
few jpublica ttons which have at any time been given 
to the world in 6T?Q^e7To~OTom*ote^3teir tuition, it is 
nownol eafyto meet with one". * '*""* 

Of former inftructors, he who feems to have ob- 
tained greateft notice was Bonet, a prieft, fecretary 
to the conftable of Caftile, whofe younger brother had 
loft the fenfe of hearing when two years old. The 

a 2 difficulty 
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difficulty of procuring inftruction for him creating 
much diftrefs in the family, Bonet, qualified for the 
province of tuition by great knowledge and un, 
common learning, undertook the care of his ednca-, 
tion; in which he fucceeded beyond every hope. 
The fyftem that he formed on the occafion was printed 
at Madrid in 1620, under the title of ' Reduction de 
' las Letras, y Arte para enfenar a hablar los Mudos/ 
dedicated to Philip III. and accompanied, according 
to the cuftom of the age, with encomiums in verfe 
and profe from poets and philofophers. The author 
is faid to have been afterwards in the fervice of the 
prince of Carignan, and to have continued many 
years to teach perfons to whom the misfortune of 
Deafnefs made his leflbns needful. When Dr. John- 
fon mentions the inftruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
as having been firft practifed on the fon of a conftable 
of Spain, he muft allude to Bonet as the teacher. 

We are able to trace this inftrudtion fomewhat 
higher, however, It was exercifed in the fame coun- 
try by Peter Ponce, a Benedi&ine monk, towards 
the end of the fixteenth century. He has publiftied 
nothing ; but his complete fuccefs is particularly rela- 
ted by two of his friends and countrymen, who had 
feen his fcholars ; by Vallefius, in a Latin work of 
great reputation, < De Sacra PhilofophiaV ' Con- 
cerning the Philofophy contained in the Scriptures ;' 

and 
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end by Antonio Perez, a prieft of his own order, in 
a Spanifh work. 

The tuition of the Deaf was alfo confidered by ab 
Helmont, a German, in a very ingenious publication, 
entitled ' Alphabeti vere Naturalis Hebraici brevifsi- 
' ma Delineatio, ' A brief Delineation of the truly 
' natural Hebraic Alphabet,' printed at Salzburgh, 
in 1657 ; in which the author mentions the trial of 
his fkill upon one pupil only, who became mailer of 
his vernacular tongue very expeditioufly, and acquired 
the Hebrew of himfelf. 

About 169O, Amman, a Swifs phyfician of eminent 
abilities and extenfive erudition, who was then re- 
cently returned to his native country from Holland, 
Was induced to migrate a fecond time at the felicita- 
tion of a friend at Haerlem, to give inftruclion to an 
only daughter, a beautiful girl^borja^Peaf. His fuc- 
cl^wtth~hePwa s rapid an d complete ; and he after- 
wards undertook the tuition or others having the fame 
infirmity. In 1692, he publifhed a fmall treatife upon 
the fubjec~l in Latin, under the title of ' Surdus Lot- 
f qyens,' dedicated to Peter Kolard, the father of the 
young lady his firft pupil, whofe cafe had given rife 
tp the composition. An enlarged edition of it ap- 
peared in 1700, with the title of ' Diifertatio de Lo- 
' quela,' and dedicated to a magiftrate of Amfterdam. 

Wallis, whofe depth of fcience and acutenefs of 
intellect had led him early to pronounce, on fpecj*&- 

tion, 
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tion, the pra&icabilityof teaching the Deaf to fpeafc, 
was prevailed upon, feven or eight years after, to verify 
his theory in the tuition of Mr. Whalley, a young gen- 
tleman of Northampton, Deaf and Dumb from his 
birth. Having fully fucceeded in the firft effay of his 
flrill, he made a fecond with the fon of Admiral Pop- 
ham ; and was afterwards employed in the inftru&ion 
of other Deaf and Dumb pupils without teaching 
them to fpeak. In his Grammar of the Englifh lan- 
guage, compofed in Latin with a view of extending 
the knowledge of it to foreign nations, he has given 
' Tra&atus Procemialis de Loquela, five Iiterarum 
' omnium Formatione et genuino Sono,' ' An Intro- 
' du&ory Treatife on Speech, or on the Formation 
* and genuine Sound of all Letters ;' which, though 
not published with the immediate or primary defign 
of fliowing how the Deaf might be brought to articu- 
late, was, however, well calculated for that purpofe, 
and accordingly referred to by him in a fubfequent 
tract, ' concerning his Method of Inftru&ing perfons 
Deaf and Dumb.' The firft edition of the Grammar 
was in 1653 ; the Tract appeared in the Philoibphical 
Tranfactions for l6y8. 

Dr. Holder having attempted the tuition of the 
Deaf and Dumb about the time that Wallis firft enga- 
ged in it, did not equally extend his practice or his 
reputation. He has neverthelefs given the world a 
production beneficial both to general fcienc2 and to 

this 
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this particular fpecies of instruction, in his ' Elements 
" of Speech,' printed in l6fi9. 

Dalgarno, one of the fchemers of an Univerfal 
Language, employed his pen next upon the tuition 
of the Deaf and Dumb, l ed to the fubject, not by 
practical inftruction, but philofophical difquiution. 
He has examined the means of inftrucling them in a 
fmall volume, entitled, c Didascalacophus, or the 
Deaf and Dumb Man's Tutor ; ' a performance 
learned, acute, profound and r ation al. 

To thefe productions, which are minutely didactic, 
two others may be joined, in which the ftateand tui- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb are treated in a more loofe 
and general manner as fubjects of fpeculative inquiry. 

The firft is ' Philocophus, or the Deaf and Dumb 
Man's Friend,' written by a phyfician of the name 
of Bulwer, and publifhed in 1648. The other, enti- 
tled ' a Treatife concerning thofe that are born Deaf 
and Dumb,' was printed in 1670, and bears the name 
of Geo. Sibfcota as the author. 

In recent times this art hath been exercifed in Paris 
by father Vanin and Mr. Perreire ; in Leipfick by 
Mr. Heinich ; in London by Mr. Baker ; and in 
Edinburgh by Mr. Braidwood. 

By a contingency, fuch as deftines multitudes to 
particular ftudies or avocations, the Abbe de l'Epec 
engaged in it. Vanin had under his tuition two young 
ladies, who were twin lifters, both having the misfor- 
tune 
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tune of Deafnefs and Dumbnefs. Death foon deprived 
them of his leffons ; and as an inftru&or to fupply his" 
place was fought for in vain, the Abbe de l'Epee un- 
dertook to continue their education. The contem- 
plation of their condition excited his tendernefs ; and 
his tendernefs inflamed his philanthropy towards all 
in the fame affli&ing circumftances. His mind thus 
turned to the fubje&, was, by degrees, wholly abforbed 
in it ; till, at laft, incited by religion and humanity, 
he dedicated himfelf entirely to their tuition. He 
inftituted a feminary in which he received as many 
of the Deaf and Dumb as he could fuperintend, and 
he formed preceptors to teach thofe in diftant parts. 
The number of his fcholars grew to upwards of fixty ; 
and, as the fame of his operations extended, perfons 
from Germany, from Switzerland, from Spain and 
from Holland, came to Paris to be initiated in the 
method he pra&ifed, and transfer it to their feveral 
countries. 

As no one had more attentively confidered or was 
ever more fully engaged in the education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, he was induced, like Bonet and other 
precurfors in the art, to write and to publiih concern- 
ing it. 

In his work he communicated to the world a mean 
that he had devifed as a fubllitute for the agency of 
Hearing in the conveyance of ideas ; an invention 
which he claims as entirely his own, being no lefs than 

of 
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of a new_ Language by Signs, minutely accurate and 
copioufly extenfive ; comprehending the exprefsion 
of every term or idea given by any vocal tongue. 
When the theory of this new language was prefented, 
it was no longer a mere fpeculative hypothefis, but an 
actual fyftem already reduced to practice, ferving all 
the offices of oral fpeech ; and as fuch, in common 
daily ufe with the Abb6 and his pupils, and with the 
difciples of the Abbe and their pupils. 

Genius, ever exercifing itfelf in improvements, dis- 
coveries and inventions, its productions are almoft 
univerfally obnoxious at their origin, as they difturb 
the tranquillity of dullnefs and ignorance, contradict 
prejudice, or alarm intereft. Thefe were inftantly in 
a ferment on the publication of the Abbe de l'Epee's 
contrivance. Some combated the utility of it ; and 
others, in defiance of pofitive evidence, and demon- 
ftration, and fact, denied its practicability. 

Curiofity, now awakened, will be ready to demand 
fome particulars of one whofe genius and whofe la- 
bours place him amongft the illuftrious benefactors of 
mankind: but, unlefs in tranfitory fheets preferved 
only by accident, in local works not eafily con- 
fulted, or in recent publications which there has been 
no opportunity to obtain, no biography nor notice of 
the Abbe de l'Epee is to be found (with a iingle excep- 
tion) befides what is furnilhed by his own volume, here 
tranflated, and the hiftorical drama of which he is the 

b hero, 
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hero, lately produced in France by Monf. de Bouilly. 
Thus it is poffible, that he whom France acknowledges 
as the greateft character flie hath yet produced, might 
have funk in the ftream of oblivion, but for the cafual 
glance of a poet, to whom a law record * fuggefted 
the idea of exhibiting him on the ftage. But if any 
thing can expiate this neglect, the national honour 
muft be redeemed by the eulogy beftowed upon him, 
which hath fuddenly diffufed his fame to furrounding 
nations ; an eulogy fo fublime it will not be eafy to 
equal nor pofsible to furpafs. 

"Science would decide for D 'Alembert , and 
"Nature fay Buffon ; Wit and Taste prefent 
" Voltaire, and Sentiment plead for Rousseau : 
" but Genius and Humanity cry out for de I'Epee, 
" and him I call the best and greatest of all." 

This praife, conferred in a poetical capacity, thro' 
the perfonages of the drama, is confirmed by Monf. 
de Bouilly in a lefs rhetorical manner in the preface. 
He there characterifes the Abbe, with the folemnity 
of biographical narration, on the report of thole who 
knew him familiarly, as one who concealed the utmoft 
fplendor of genius and brighteft conftellation of vir- 
tues under the mod exemplary modefty. 

Monf. de Bouilly relates that the Rufsian ambafla- 
dor at Paris made the Abb£ a vifit In the year 1780, 

* Caufcs Celebres. 

and 
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and offered him a prefent in money proportioned to 
the cuftomary magnificence of the emprefs. This 
the Abbe declined to accept, faying, he never received 
gold from any one ; but that fince his labours had 
obtained him the efteem of the emprefs, he begged 
flie would fend a Deaf and Dumb perfon to him to be 
educated, which he ihould deem a more flattering 
mark of her diftineljon. A pure and noble difinte- 
reftednefs breaks out in occasional paflages of > his 
writings. 

Not content with the rejection of preferits and pro- 
fits, which he had no wants nor pafsions to make 
riecefTary, his pious and charitable fpirit carried him 
to impart very largely what he had to thofe whom he 
confidered as the greateft objecls of compafsion. 

The expences attending the leminary which he ef- 
tablifhed were wholly defrayed by himlelf. He inhe- 
rited an income, as M. de Bouilly. informs us, amount- 
ing to about 14,000 livres, (nearly 600l. fterling), of 
which he allowed 2,000 for his own peribn, and con- 
fidered the refidue as the patrimony of the Deaf and 
Dumb, to whofe ufe it was faithfully applied. So 
ftridtly he adhered to this appropriation, that in the 
rigorous winter of 1?88, when in his 65th year, and 
fuffering under the infirmities of age, he denied him- 
felf fuel rather than intrench upon the fund he had 
deftined them. His houfekeeper having obferved his 
rigid reftridtion, and, doubtlefs, imputing it to its real 

b 2 motive, 
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motive, led into his apartment forty of his pupils, who 
befought him with tears to preferve himfelf for their 
fakes. Having been thus prevailed upon to exceed 
his ordinary expenditure about 300 livres, he would 
afterwards fay, in playing with his fcholars, ' I have 
' wronged my children out of an hundred crowns.' 

To diftribute in charitable ufes a part of the fub- 
ftance with which we are endowed, as it is meritori- 
ous before God and man, fo there have been in all 
times and in all countries numbers to entitle themfelves 
to this merit ; nor have there been ever wholly wanted 
virtuous fpirits who have ufed their perfonal endeavours 
to footh the fufferings of mifery and plead the caufe of 
the diftreifed : but for a perfon to devote the greateft 
portion of his life and employ all his intellectual 
powers, with exhauftlefs patience and unwearied affi- 
duity, in occupations otherwife extremely laborious, 
tedious and irkfome, for the fervice of his fellow crea- 
tures, in order to remove the fad effects of a calamity 
tending to degrade them to a level with the ' beafts 
that perifli, and that folely upon principles of Reli- 
gipn and Humanity, not only with a conftant refufal 
and fincere contempt of gain, but even a profufe dif- 
peafation of hereditary fortune, muft be allowed to be 
a more than common ardor of charity ; a moll exalted 
height of pradical philanthropy. This the Abbe de 
l'Epee did ; and this will doubtlefs juftify the grandeur 
of the tribute paid to his Benevolence. 

Nor 
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Nor is the high encomium upon his Talents un- 
founded. I nvention , that faculty or quality which is 
the moil fcantily imparted to tKe'human mind, and 
in the portion of which Genius chiefly confifts, he 
feems to have poffeffed in an eminent degree. The 
fyftem of Methodical Signs invented, pra&ifed and 
laid open to the world by him, is abfolutely that of an 
Univerfal Language, as is felf-evident and fairly -pro- 
ved by the inftance related of dictating by means of 
it the fame propofition in five different languages at 
once, which might be repeated, by thofe verfed in the 
fyftem, on all occafions, and in all places ; and in ten 
languages as well as in five. A learned academy, who 
have given their opinion upon thefubjecl:, cannot fpeak 
of the invention but in terms of rapturous admiration. 
Surely he who could perform fo much and fo readily to 
accomplifh his prefent purpofe, hadjrerjjupjriorjjow- 
ers of intelledfc ; of which he might probably have left 
other teftimonials, had not thofe powers been all made 
fubfervient to one object, the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb ; an avocation to which he perfuaded 
himfelf that he had been defigned by the peculiar will 
of Providence, and by which his mind was continually 
and completely engrafted. In this avocation it is lit- 
tle to fay that he has done more than any man did 
before, him : he has effected all that feems practicable, 
and more than, without he had ftiewn it in practice, 
would be admitted to be poffible. 

When 
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When the world was deprived of this great and good 
man, the inftruction of the Deaf and Dumb was con- 
tinued by the Abbe Sicard, and profecuted likewife, 
by the language of methodical figns. The editor 
.being, in Paris in 1700 and 1791, frequently, yifitgd 
this fcliooir^SeveraTof the fcholars were proficients 
irT*Eng]!fh and Latin as well as French, and wrote 
down whatever was dictated by thofe figns with the 
promptitude and facility reprefented by the Abbe dc 
l'Epee. 

He found however that the Abbe Sicard had wholly 
fet afide teaching them Utterance, alledging that the 
benefit of it to the Deaf was by no means adequate to 
the trouble of acquiring it ; afsigning reafons to which 
the editor, who had himfelf had occafion to obferve its 
utility, j-'ould not^fubfcribe. ^V^ 

Converfing with the fcholars by means of writing, 
he (the editor) happened to fignify to one of them, of 
confpicuous parts and intelligence, that Deaf perfons 
were in England taught to speak. The youth was 
inftantaneoufly ftruck, as if electrified ; then, Upon 
rec overing himfelf, ran with eagernefs round the fchool 
to impart the information to his companions, and 
afterwards exprefied an anxious wiih to be carried to 
England to learn the art of speaking. 

The Education of the Deaf and Dumb is termed by 
Dr. Johnfon ' a philofophical curiofity,' and as fuch 
may perhaps be taken up by men of fcience in this 

oountry. 
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country. The prefent publication may pofsibly excite 
their attention towards the fubject, as it hath not yet 
obtained the notice it is in many refpects calculated 
to obtain. 

There is room to fufpect, indeed, that fome of 
thofe who have been engaged in it, fo far from imi- 
tating Bonet, de l'Epee, and the other authors that 
have been mentioned, by allowing the world at large 
the knowledge of their advances or the benefit of their 
improvements, have rather, like Perreire and Heinich, 
been defirous of keeping them in obfcurity and myf- 
tery : and (to borrow the comparifon of a recent 
writer upon an occafion not very difsimilar) ' like 
the Jewifti Talmudifts, who dealt in fecret writings, 
of allowing no perfons to be profefled practical con- 
jurers but the Sanhedrim themfelves.' Even Dr. 
Johnfon's excurfive genius and extenfive refearches 
had very little acquaintance with it. " This inftruc- 
" tion," fays he, " was lately profefled by Baker, 
" who once flattered me with hopes of feeing his 
" method publifhed. How far any former teachers 
" have fucceeded, it is not eafy to know." Mr. Baker's 
method has never appeared, any more than Mr. 
Braidwood's, whofe academy for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Edinburgh the doctor vifited, and from whom his 
perpetual concern for literature would probably extract 
the fame hopes. 
The readieft and moft efficacious mode of. inftruct- 

ing 
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ing the Deaf and Dumb may therefore be confidered 
as ftill undetermined ; having never been fo much a 
fubjeft of inquiry and difcuffion as many points of lefs 
importance and curiofity. Of five public academies 
to which the Abbe" de l'Epee appealed, in his zeal for 
its cultivation, only one of them was prevailed upon 
to undertake the inveftigation he folicited. 

The productions we have enumerated have at no 
time been generally diffeminated ; they are at prefent 
to be found only in fome public repository, or private 
collection, gl the curiouT; and theirjitles ^are known 
buTto "few. Not one '6T the authors of them knew 
(if the declarations of each are to be credited) that 
his performance had been preceded by any other per- 
formance upon the fame Subject. 

To promote inveftigation of the moft eligible pro- 
cefe for teaching the Deaf and Dumb is not, however, 
the only object of the prefent publication. 

The project of forming an inftitution in London for 
the education of them, which the Abbe de l'Epee 
mentions to have been. in agitation in 1784, proved 
abortive. The editor, reflecting upon his return 
from France how peculiarly neceffary an eftablifhment 
was for the relief of the indigent Deaf and Dumb, 
and conceiving that it could not be very difficult of 
accomplishment in a country where charity is ready 
to extend her hand to every object of compaflmn, 
fet a b o ut the undertakiag. 

Having 
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Having brought it into fome degree of forwardnefs, 
he was pleafed to find that two or three gentlemen had 
begun to take fteps on a fimilar project. Without con- 
tending for the priority of the defign, or thinking it 
of any importance to afcertain whether fome diftant 
communication of his own ideas onthe fubiecl; had 
notlirft operated on. their philanthropy, he cheerfully 
united his endeavours to theirs to carry it into.exe- 
cution . He has had the happj nefs of fee ing it effected L 

^^. . _ ■nMniBMii.il nil --i n-r ^" umiiri 1 m nnn m r 

An Afylum for the Support and Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb children of the Poor, was inftituted 
in 1792, in the Grange Road, Bermondfey, under 
the patronage of the Marquis of Buckingham, a 
nobleman, whofe encouragement of literature and the 
fine arts hath juftly entitled him to the reputation of 
tafte and knowledge, as this office has done to the fu- 
perior character of philanthropy. Of this afylum, Mr. 
Thornton, member for Southwark, is the treafurer; 
the Rev. Mr. Mafon, of Bermondfey, the fecretary ; 
and Mr. Watfon, formerly the affiftant to Mr. Braid- 
wood, the zealous and induftrious teacher. 

The humane exertions of the Rev. Mr. Townfend, 
alfo, of Bermondfey, without any oftenfible office in 
the eftablifhment, have given it no inconfiderable 
fupport. 

The plan of the infiitution laments that the means 
of the fociety are ftill far from adequate to the ends 

c they 
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they hare in view. Although about forty children of 
both fexes conftantly reap thebenefit of the inftitutioi*, 
the friend** or relations of fome> contributing, accord- 
ing to their circumftances, to maintain them ; yet at 
every election, which is annual, candidates are fonu* 
merous, that many return to their homes^ the expence 
of whofe fupport and inftruclion would far exceed the 
fund* of the fociety. The number of candidates, laft 
remaining upon their books was fixty. 

Many- of this number, and, we may add» many 
others in various- parts of the kingdom, afflicted with 
the fame infii«*ity> are undoubtedly configned" to a 
ftate of helplefflnefs; and folfearinefs, fcarcejy partici- 
pating of the bleffings of focial life ;. precluded ficom 
mental inteccourfe, nob lefs by the expenfivenefs: than 
by the difficulty which, from whatever caufe, has hi~ 
thecto exited of finding regular inftruclion for them. 
A finall fpark of that philanthropy which glowed in 
the Abbe de l'Epee's bread fufficed to kindle a wifti 
to remove fo deplorable a difficulty ; and this, it was 
thought, could not be more effectually accorhplifhed 
thflo by offering an Englifh verfion of the Abba's own 
work, which would render the tuition of thefe our 
unfortunate fellow creatures practicable to all whofe 
compafsion towards them may be fufficiently railed by 
affinity of blood or accidental ties of humanity to 
undertake it; and thus help to eradicate the opinion 
which has prevailed more or lefs in every country 

from 
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from remote ages to the prefent day, notwithftanding 
instances controverting it, that 

Nee ratione ullu docere, suadereque Surdis 

Quid facto esset opus. lucret. 

T inftrucl the Deaf no art could ever reach ; 
No care improve them, and no wifdom teach. 

He will alfo indulge a hope that the publication 
may prove ferviceable in extending the benefit of that 
Inftitution to ftill greater numbers, whofe filiation 
renders them objects of it. ^ 

Without attempting to prefcribe the beft or readieft 
method of this tuition, the following treatife, it is con- 
ceived, will enable every perfon, who is difpofed, to 
become an inftructor of the Deaf and Dumb. It 
ftows the facility of their tuition to be far beyond 
what is commonly imagined. It furnifhes the means. 
It points out diverfity of means : for although it main- 
tains the fuperiority of methodical figns for that end, 
it does not preclude the ufe of every other fyftem or 
method that may be more convenient ; it mentions 
the exiftence of other contrivances ; and it is minute 
in the detail of inftructions for teaching Articulation. 
Di veiled of all application to the fyftem of figns, it 
contains accuracy of knowledge and information, 
which, to whatever method adapted, or by whatever" 
means conveyed, will be highly uleful in the educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb; which no one will perufe 

c 2 withou 
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without pleafure, and few without improvement. The 
Abbe de Condillac, a man of great eftimation amongft 
cotemporaries ; and whofe name is ftill refpe&ed, 
who had applied himfelf diligently and fuccefsfully to 
the art of tuition, has mentioned the Abbe de PEpee's 
method in terms acutely encomiaftic. The Academy 
of Zurick, with ardour of fentiment, proclaim that 
his book is replete with inftrudlion ; recommend its 
fyftem to univerfal reception ; and declare, that all the 
world would be benefitted by it. Thus the only tefti- 
monies of validity that appear, are both in the higheft 
degree favourable to the work. 

It now remains to offer a few words refpecting the 
Translation. Although there is fome degree of con- 
geniality in all languages, as being founded upon the 
fame principle, there is, however, in no two fo exact a 
coincidence throughout that all the rules and observa- 
tions concerning the ftru&ure of the one can be trans- 
ferred to the ftructure of the other. The verfion here 
prefented bears a clofer affinity to fuch a transfer than 
perhaps any example can fhow, as the occafion for 
the attempt probably never before occurred. Accord- 
ingly, notwithftanding the copioufnefs and ductility 
of the Englifh tongue, feveral paffages flood out of 
the reach of translation, unlefs to anfwer the purpofe 
of teaching the language of the original. But the 
defign of the publication being the tuition of Englifli, 
not of French, thofe paffages have been omitted 
when they could not be preferved by turning them 

to 
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to fomething analogous. It happens by the ex- 
treme fimplicity of the Englilh language that they 
confift for the moil part of definitions and examples, 
of which no application or adaptation is either requi- 
site or practicable to teach its rudiments, and which 
are therefore retrenched without any kind of lofs. A 
few of thefe variations and omiffions have been 
pointed out in the margin ; but it was deemed unne- 
ceflary to multiply notes in fpecifying them all. 

Some little embarraffment was created by one or 
two paffages, in which there were deviations from 
the moft common and rational divifions of Grammar. 
As the Abbe's fcholaftic knowledge is beyond all fuf- 
picion, as he difcovers no fymptoms of being an in- 
novator, fond of difturbing the fettled order of things, 
although an inventor fertile in refources to fupply 
wants, and as no reafons are affigned for fuch devia- 
tions, they have been confidered as inadvertences, 
and the eftablilhed forms have been reftored. 

All thefe matters, not very important in themfelves, 
become ftill lefs fo when this Tranflation is viewed 
as given to the world with a hope of leading the 
way to another work upon the fame fubjecl: and 
upon the fame bafis, wholly formed upon the ftruc- 
ture of the Englilh tongue ; a performance which, 
as it required more time and attention than a plain 
verfion of the Abbess book, could not at prefent 
be undertaken ; and which is therefore left to thofe 
who may have more leifure. It may alfo be confeffed 

that 
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that there was another motive ferving to difiuade 
from the delay that would have been neceflary for 
ftich a performance, namely, to take fome advantage 
of the current of popularity into which the topic has 
been brought, which may very poffibly carry this 
tranflation to the infpection of more perfons inclined 
to promote its objects, the improvement of the fyftem 
of tuition, or the extenfion of charity towards the 
Deaf and Dumb, than could reafonably be expected 
by a better work deferred till the Shifting eddy of the 
public mind fliould be totally diverted into another 
channel. 

It is to be lamented that the Dictionary of Signs 
undertaken by the Abb6 de 1'EpeV, which he mentions 
to have been confiderably advanced, cannot be pro- 
duced to aid the cultivation of his fyftem. As he did 
not live to finifh that work, the editor, ftimulated by 
.a defire of promoting the inftruclion of the Deaf and 
Dumb, as well as of preferving to the world all the 
literary-labours of fuch a man, made diligent inquiry 
at Paris, concerning the manufcript ; but without 
fuccefs. 

Former works upon the tuition of the Deaf and 
Dumb are confined chiefly to inftructions concerning 
Utterance ; containing very little concerning Gram~ 
mar, or the acquifition of knowledge. The Abbe de 
l'Epee's, without flighting the former object, is di- 
rected chiefly to the latter, as the more important of 
the two< 

The 
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The publications of Wallis and Holder will furnifh 
inftruclions fuffieiently copious and exacl; for the arti* 
culation of founds purely Englifh ; to which die Abbe 
de 1'EpeVs- trade on utterance, forming the fecond 
part of his work, is meant as an appendage, not a 
fubftitute : as it contains ufeful obfervations not in 
theirs, it is translated that every particle of informa- 
tion on the fubjeft may be preferved. 

The volume of the Abbe de l'Epee's which we pok 
fefs,, in which the powers of genius are confpicuous 
through apoftolical fimplicity, and carelefsnefs of the 
art of writing, may give rational caufe of regret that 
we do not poffefs more. Filled with the magnitude 
of his object, and delighted with it, he difdained arts 
of embellifliment. More intent upon the cultivation 
of it in practice than in the refinements of writing, 
and wholly unanxious for literary fame, he confumed 
no time in polilhing ftyle, or correcting cafual negli- 
gences of expreffion, but, apparently, fent his ideas 
into the world in the firft effufions of his pen, A great 
critic obferves that, " The author of a fyftem, whether 
moral or phyfical, is obliged to nothing beyond care 
of feleclion and regularity of difpofition." 

As the Abbe fuppofes fome of his difquifitions liable 
to the contempt of the faftidious, we fhall make their 
defence in the words of one whofe labours upon the 
fame matter, the principles of Language, have ob- 
tained very general eflimation and authority. 

" Since 
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*' Since Speech is the joint energy of our beft sm4 
nobleft faculties, being withal our peculiar ornament 
and diftin&ion as Men ; thofe inquiries may furely 
be deemed interefting as well as liberal which either 
fearch how Speech may be naturally resolved, or how, 
when relblved, it may be again combined." 

" Should any one objecl; that in the courfe of our 
inquiry we fometimes defcend to things which appear 
trivial and low ; let him look upon the effects to which 
thofe things contribute ; then, from the dignity of 
the Confequences, let him honour the Principles." 
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PREFACE 
OF THE AUTHOR, 



The work which I now prefent to the public is, pro- 
perly fpeaking, a fecond edition of that which ap- 
peared in 1776, under the title of Institution of the 
Deaf and Dumb by the way of Methodical Signs, 
which is entirely fold off. 

Religion and Humanity infpire in me fo great an 
intereft for a. truly deplorable clafs of beings, who, 
although of the fame fpecies as ourfelves, are reduced 
in fome fort to the condition of brutes, as long as no 
attempts are made to refcue them from the fhades of 
thick darknefe with which they are eneompafied, that 
I confider it as an indifpenfable obligation upon me to 
bring all my exertions to their relief. 

It is in order to fulfil this which I conceive my ef- 
fential duty that I am about to expofe the means by 
which I have capacitated many of them to perform 
public exercifes, wherein children that had been once 
regarded as demi-automatons have given inconteftible 

d proofs 
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proofs of intelligence fuperior to what moft young 
perfons of the fame age evince. 

We fhall fhow in the cleareft manner how to pro- 
ceed in order to convey by the window what cannot 
be introduced at the door, that is, to infinuate into the 
minds of the Deaf and Dumb by the channel of the 
eye what cannot penetrate thither by that of the 

ear. 

May the expofition of thefe means fall into the 
hands of all, whofe compaflion (hall be fufficiently ex- 
cited at the view of their fad and deplorable ftate to 
create the generous and chriftian refolution of under- 
taking their inftru&ion ; which is a talk by no means 
fo difficult and fo painful as it is ufually thought. 

Much contained in the former edition of this work 
will be found to be retrenched in the prefent; for 
which reafon it does not bear the fame title. The 
retrenchment proceeds not, however, from any ma- 
terial defect perceived by myfelf or pointed out by 
others in the preceding edition. I would very readily 
publifh the work now, precifely as it appeared in 1776, 
if I were now in the fame pofition as when it came 
out under the title of ' Methodical Inftitution ;' but 
circumftances being entirely changed fince that period, 
what was then neceffary is become totally ufelefs at 
prefent. 

When I charged myfelf with the tuition of two Deaf 
and Dumb twin fillers, for whom no preceptor could 

be 
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be found after the deceafe of father Vanin, doctor of 
divinity, (which was the firft of my ^engaging in fuch 
imtru&ion), I was ignorant that there was a teacher 
then in Paris, who had been feveral years employed 
in thaj; office, and who had formed difciples. Yet 
he had acquired fome reputation by enlogiums which 
the Academy had beftowed upon his fuccefs, and his 
method by which the Deaf and Dumb were brought 
to utter more or lefs distinctly was confidered as a 
refource meriting juft applaufe. 

He was not, however, the author of this method i 
it had been practifed above an hundred years before 
by Wallis in England, Bonet in Spain, and Amman, 
a Swifc phyfician, in Holland, who had all given the 
world excellent publications upon the fubjecl; : but he 
had profited by their labours, and his abilities, in this 
refpedt, deferve the eitimation and approbation they 
had obtained. 

Neither the courl'e of my ftudies, nor of my occupa- 
tions, having given occafion to my acquaintance with 
the works of thofe illuflrious authors, I had not the 
leaft idea that could lead me to think it practicable, 
much lefs to undertake to make my two pupils fpeak. 
The only object I had in view was, to teach them to 
think with order, and to combine their ideas. This, 
I conceived, I might effect by the help of reprefenta^ 
tive figns reduced into a method, of which I compo- 
fed a kind of Grammar. 

d2 Of 
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Of this, Mr. Perreire, the teacher of the Deaf and 
Dumb alluded to, and his ableft difciple, neither of 
whom I had any knowledge of, were foon informed. 
They looked upon the execution of the project as im- 
poffible, and deemed the idea which I had conceived 
and was endeavouring to carry into execution, as 
more calculated to obftruct than to facilitate the pro- 
grefs of my pupils. 

This cenfure acquiring a certain degree of credit 
from the reputation of Mr. Perreire, I was under the 
neceflity of combating the prejudices of the public 
mind againft my Method of tuition, when I was in- 
duced to print it for the benefit of the Deaf and 
Dumb, both of the prefent and future generation, 
regarding myfelf to <be in a manner charged by Pro- 
vidence to render this unfortunate clafs all the fervice 
in my power. 

I therefore attacked the falle principle of thefe gen- 
tlemen's argument, and even took upon me to (how, 
that although the fyftem made ufe of by Mr. Perreire 
for the tuition of his pupils, denominated Daclylology, 
that is, the fcience of the movement and pofition of 
the fingers, could by degrees conduct the Deaf to 
to learn to fpeak*, it was neverthelefs abfolutely inca- 
pable of teaching them to make a legitimate ufe of 
their faculty of thinking. 

Mr. Perreire caufed it to be inferted in the public 
papers that he would anfwer thefe allegations of mine 

a« 
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as foon as his leifure would permit ; but, notwith- 
standing he furvived this engagement feveral years, 
he never performed it ; and, indeed, in my opinion, 
never ferioufly had an intention of performing it. 
His ableft difciple remained in equal filence. All that 
the firft edition contained upon this~head, being now 
unneceffary, as will doubtlefs be eafily admitted, 
would therefore very ufelefsly fwell the prefent edition. 

2. But I had to combat other and more formidable 
adverfaries ; I mean, a number of theologians, of 
(rational) philofophers, and academicians of different 
countries, who maintained the impoffibility of Sub- 
jecting metaphyfical ideas to reprefentative figns, and, 
consequently, the neceffity of their ever remaining 
above the intelligence of the Deaf and Dumb. 

It required considerable time, much reafoning, pub- 
lic exercifes upon abftracl matters, and thofe even in 
a variety of languages, daily leflbns attended by the 
learned of all parts of Europe, and efpecially clear 
and precife explications given by the Deaf and Dumb 
on the l'udden, without any preparation, upon the 
metaphyfic of every regular verb, in order to con- 
vince every reafonable perfon, 1. That, as there is 
no word but what Signifies fomething, neither is there 
any thing, how independant Soever of the fenlcs, but 
what can be clearly explained by an analyfis compo- 
sed of fuch Simple words as, in the laft refort, have 
no need of explication. 

Q. That 
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2. That this analyfis can be offered indifferently by 
articulation or by writing, to perfons whofe ears are 
duly organized, fince, whether on hearing or on read- 
ing the fimple words that compofe it, they call to 
mind the figns made to them from infancy, without 
which ligns they would no more have underftood the 
words originally pronounced to them or read by them 
than if thofe words had been pronounced or read in 
German, Greek, or Hebrew. 

3. That the fame analyfis can be offered to the Deaf 
and Dumb only by writing, but that its effedt. is equally 
infallible, becaufe on reading the fimple words that 
compofe it they call to mind as readily as we do the 
fignifications taught them of thefe words, which are 
become as familiar to them as to us by the words being 
in continual ufe between them and us. 

If there are ftilJ any of the learned difpofed to con- 
teft or to doubt thele principles, not having yet been 
prefent at our operations, I here invite them to ho- 
nour us with their attendance : but I cannot think it 
right to load the fecond edition of the work with all 
we have faid in the firft to combat an opinion which 
has been fince very generally renounced. 

Thus it has been thought proper to fupprefs above 
one half of our former publication, and to f'ubftitute 
fuch new means as have been found in eight years' 
experience to be beneficial for the inflruclion of the 
Deaf and Dumb, 

This 
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This new method will contain three parts.' 

In the firft I fhall explain by what degrees to pro- 
ceed in Order to form the minds of the Deaf and Dumb 
fo as to render them capable of perfecting their edu- 
cation themfelves, by the perufal of good books. 

Having collected from the works of Bonet and 
Amman, combined with v.iy own reflexions, the fteps 
to be taken in order to teach the Deaf and Dumb to 
speak ; in the fecond part, I fhall repeat, almoft word 
for word, what I have faid upon the fubject in the 
' Methodical Infiitution,' fuch repetition being abfo- 
lutely neceflary for the information of all who may 
undertake to inftruct them to articulate. 

The fubjecl of the Third Part is a ferious difpute 
that arofe between the teacher of the Deaf and Dumb 
at Leipfick, and the teacher at Vienna in Auftria 
jointly with myfelf. 

The learned of all countries, I truft, will be grati- 
fied by a fight of the pieces of this literary conteft, 
carried on by both fides in Latin, as well as the judg- 
ment given thereon, after ample difcuffion of the fub- 
jecl, by the Academical Society of Zurick in Switzer- 
land ; to whom I had referred the decifion of the con- 
troverfy that the Lipfian teacher might not have to 
complain that his judges were Frenchmen. The 
Academies or literary Societies of Leipfick itfelf, of 
Vienna, of Upfal, and of Peterfburgh, have in like 
manner been confulted, but have granted no anfwer. 

The 
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The pieces compofing this Third Part very mate- 
rially concern the good of the Deaf and Dumb, as 
being fully calculated to determine in perpetuity which 
of the two methods, the Lipfian or the Parifian, 
ought to be embraced by thofe who undertake their 
inftru&ion. 
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PART FIRST. 



THE tuition of perfons who are Deaf and Dumb is 
not a work of fo much difficulty as is commonly fup- 
pofed. We have only to introduce into their minds 
by the eye what has been introduced into our own by 
the ea*. Thefe are two avenues at all times open, 
each prefenting a path which leads to the fame point, 
provided we deviate neither to the right nor the left, 
in whichfoever of the two we are engaged. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Manner in which the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb is to commence. 

TT is not by the mere pronunciation of words, in 
any language, that we are taught their fignification : 
The words door, wm&aw, &c. Etc. in our own, might 
have been repeated to us hundreds of times, in vain : 
we mould never have attached an idea to them, had 
not the objects designated by thefe names been fhewn 
to us at the fame time. A fign of the hand or of 
the eye has been the fole mean by which we learned 
to unite the idea of thefe objects with the founds that 
ftruck our ear. Whenever we heard thefe founds, the 
feme ideas arofe in our minds, becaufe we recollected 
the figns made to us when they were pronounced. 

Exactly fimilar mufl be our meafures with the Deaf 
and Dumb. Their tuition commences with teaching 
them a manual alphabet, fuch as boys at fchool make 
trie of to hold converfation at one end of a form with 
their companions at the other. The various figures of 
thefe letters ftrike forcibly the eyes of Deaf and Dumb 
perfons, who no more confound them, than we con- 
found the various founds that ftrike our ears. 

We next write (I fay we, becaufe in the operations 
with my Deaf and Dumb pupils, I frequently have 
affiftance) in large characters with a white crayon, 

upon 
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upon a black table, thefe two words, I he door, and we 
ftiew them the door. They immediately apply their 
manual alphabet five or fix times to each of the letters 
compofing the word door (they fpelLit with their fin- 
gers) and imprefs on their memory the number of 
letters and arrangement of them; this done, they 
efface the word, and taking the crayon themfclves, 
write it down in characters, no matter whether well or 
ill formed; afterwards they will write it, as often as 
you (hew them the fame object. 

It will be the fame with refpedfc to every thing elfe 
pointed out to them, the name being pxeviouily written 
down; which being firft on the table, in large charac- 
ters, may afterwards be infcribed in characters of ordi- 
nary fize, upon different cards ; and thefe being given 
to them, they amufe themselves in examining one 
another's proficiency, and ridicule thole that blander. 
Experience has manifefted thai a Deaf and Dumb per- 
fon pofieffing any mental powers will acquire by this 
method upwards of eighty words in lefs than three days. 

Take fome cards having fuitable infcriptions, and 
deliver them one by one to your pupil; he will carry 
his hand fucceffively to every part of his body con- 
formably to the name on the card delivered to him. 
Mix and ihuffle the cards, as you pleafe ; he will make 
no miftake; or if you chufe to write down any of 
thefe names on the table, you will fee him, in like 
manner, diftinguifh with his finger every objecl 

b 2 whole 
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whofe name is fo offered him ; and thus clearly prove 
that he .comprehends the meaning of eveiy one. 

By this procefs the pupil will obtain, in very few 
days, a knowledge of all the words which exprefs the 
different parts of our frame, from head to foot, as 
well a9 of thofe that exprefs the various objects which 
unround us, on being properly pointed out to him as 
you write their names down on the table, or on cards 
put into his hands. 

We are not however, even in this early ftage, to 
confine ourfelves to this fingle fpecies of inftruction, 
amufing as it is to. quv pupils. The very firft or fecond 
day we -guide- their hands to make them write down, or 
we write down for them ourfelves, the prefent terife 
oFthe indicative of the verb to carry. 

Several Deaf and Dumb pupils being round a table, 
I place my new fcholar-on my right hand. I put the 
forefinger of my left hand on the word I, and we ex- 
plain it by figns in this manner : fhowing myfelf with 
the forefinger of my right, I give two or three gen- 
tle taps on my breaft. I then lay my left forefinger 
on the word carry, and taking up a large quarto 
volume, I carry it under my arm, in the fki'rts of my 
gown*, on my fhoulder, on my head, and on my 
back, walking all the while with the mien of a perfon 



• In France the prieftj ufed to go in clerical habit ( as their ordinary 
dreft. 



bearing 
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bearing a load. None of thefe motions efcape his 
obfervation. 

I return to the table; and in order to explain the 
fecond perfon, I lay my left forefinger on the word 
thou, and carrying my right to my pupil's breaft, I 
give him a few gentle taps, making him notice that 
I look at him, and that he is likewife to look at me. 
I next lay my finger on the word earnest, the fecond 
perfon, and having delivered him the quarto volume, 
I make figns for him to perform what he has juft 
feen me perform : he laughs, takes the volume, and 
executes his commiflion extremely well. 

The third perfon Angular is next to be explained : 
I lay my left forefinger upon the word he, and, with 
my right, point to fome one befide me or behind me, 
making it noticed that I do not look at him (becaufe 
I fpeak of him but not to him). I give him alfo, or 
caufe to be given him, without looking at him, the 
quarto volume : he carries it in the feveral ways already - 
defcribed, and lays it down again on the table. I 
then draw an horizontal line under the three perfons 
of the Singular, becaufe the explication «f them is 
finiihed. 

We proceed to thofe of the Plural. I place my left 
forefinger on the word ice, and 1 carry my right, firft 
to myfelf, then to all who are round the table, and 
laftly, a fecond time to myfelf by way of manifefting 
that I omit no one; upon which we all take hold of 
the table, and carry it. 

'Hie 
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The fecond perfon plural follows. Laying my left 
forefinger on the word you, with my right I point to 
the perfon who is next me on my left hand, and to 
all round the table in fucceflion, including him next 
me on my right ; but inftead of fhowing myfelf, 1 
retire a few paces : they then carry the table, and I 
caufe it to be noticed, that I am at my eaie, without 
any burthen. 

We are now come to the third perfon plural. Hav- 
ing returned to the table, I lay my left forefinger upon 
the word they, and with my right I point to all round 
the table, beginning with him at my left hand, and 
flopping at him on the right of my pupil, whom I then 
take afide; we remain, at our eafe while the others 
hold and carry the table. 

It is unneceffary to fay how much our new ftudent 
is delighted with this operation. Neverthelefs we have 
to obviate a fmall difficulty. I fet him to go through 
all he has feen me do with regard to the perfons of 
the Angular and plural. He begins; and falls into 
an error at the outlet, although he cannot be faid to 
he in fault. Having his left forefinger upon I, he 
carries his right to my breaft, thinking that my name 
was I, as he had feen me feveral times defignate my- 
felf by that word. 

To correct this miftake, I immediately defire five or 
fix of thofe who juft now made parts of the we, the 
you, and the they to join us; each of thefe, as foon as 

he 
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he is oppofite the table, points firft to himfelf, hav- 
ing a finger upon I, next to one whom he looks at, 
and to whom he turns, having a finger upon thou, 
and laftly to a third, whom he does not look at, 
and to whom he does not turn, having a finger 
upon he: our ftudent forthwith learns to denominate 
himfelf /, as other people do ; and no further difficulty 
remains. 

Thus, in order that our pupil may lofe no time, we 
hold a language with him that fignifies fomething at 
the very beginning. He muft of neoeflity -comprehend 
us, if not as deftitute of intellecl: as a horfe or a mule ; 
and he will henceforward" underftand what he writes 
when upon the model of the verb to carry he is made 
to conjugate I draw, thou drawest, Sfc. I drag, thou 
draggest, fyc. 

In fhort, he will underftand, in a day or two, every 
phrafe compoled of only one of the fix perfons of the 
prefent of a verb tranfitive with its objective noun, 
fuch as thefe : I draw the table ; thou draggest the 
chair ; he offers an arm-chair ; you push the door ; 
they shut the window ; becaufe all thefe words exprefs 
actions, of which the figns are caught in an inftant, 
and becaufe the eyes of the fpe&ators teftify that thefe 
operations are prefent. 

It is yet too early to enter into a detailed ex- 
planation of verbs. What we have ftxown with the 
prefent of the indicative of carry is only a fort of anti- 
cipation, extremely ufeful indeed, becaufe it furnilhes 

better 
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better means of developing the faculties of Deaf an<! 
Dumb perfons than the cuitomary mode of beginning 
with the declenfion of nouns fubllantive and adjective, 
and pronouns ; and it is bcfides more amufing to 
them, on account of the number of little phrafes they 
acquire by it, which is a consideration of no fmall 
weight in the tuition of perfons in their condition, who 
muft be allured to ftudy by the pleafure.arifing to them 
in their application- Although we confine ourfelves 
to this prelude, our pupils, partly by the help of the 
mafters and miftrefles, with whom they board, partly 
by their amufements when together, tranfmit to me- 
mory, by little and little, other tenfes of this firft verb ; 
and thus, without knowing it, lay a valuable founda- 
tion which we fhall fliortly build upon. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 



The manner in which the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb is continued. 

BY the foregoing method our pupils will fbon have 
acquired the idea of a number of nouns fubftantive. 
They fee a the written before each of them. It is 
therefore right to give them an example of declen- 
fion, and to get them to make exercifes upon it. 

This operation is by no means fo entertaining as 
the two preceding. But the Deaf and Dumb perfon 
we are teaching, having already conceived fome degree 
of refpecl: and attachment for bis tutor, is eafily in- 
duced to undertake, and to execute as well as he is 
able, whatever is offered for his initru&ion. 



ARTICLE THE FIRST. 

Concerning the Declension of Nouns. 

To teach the Declenfion of Nouns we are to make, 
our pupil notice their different Articles, Cafes, Num- 
bers and Genders, furnifhing him at the fame time 
with figns which diftinguifh each of thefe properties 
that apply to nouns. 

o Section 
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Section I. 
Of Articles, and the Signs corresponding to them. 

Upon this head we proceed as follows. Wc make 
our pupil obferve the joints of our fingers, hands, 
wrifi, elbow, &c. &c. and we term them Arti- 
cles. We then inform him, by writing on the table, 
that the, of, of the, connect words as our joints do our 
bones (grammarians will pardon me if this definition 
does not accord with theirs); after this the right fore- 
finger two or three times bent in the form of a hook 
becomes the fyftematical fign for an article *. 

The Gender is explained by putting our hand to 
our hat, for the mafculine, and to the ear, the part to 
which a female's head-drefs extends, for the feminine. 

The Apoftrophe is fhewn by making an apoftrophe 
in the air with the forefinger of the right handf. 

Of, of the are articles of the fecond cafe. Here 
we muft add to the fign for the article, the fign for 

* The French Article having a variation for the Plural, the Abbe de 
l'Epee has eftablifhed a Rouble fign, fuperfluous in the tranflation, fuch 
variation being unknown to the Englilh Article. 

French Articles moreover ferve as Pronouns in the objcftive 
cafes of both numbers, attached to verbs; there being nothing ana- 
logous to this in Englilh, the Abbe's explications on the fubjeft, 
under the head of Pronouns, are alfo neceffarily omitted. 

+ The practice of Elifion is more extenfive and lefs arbitrary in 
French than in Englilh ; an early acquaintance with the Apoftrophe is 
therefore more effential in the former tongue. 

fecond, 
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fecond, &c. as alfo the fign for fingular or plural, for 
mafculine or feminine. We muft take care to ob- 
ferve that of from, by, of the ablative are not articles 
but prepofitions, having each its peculiar fign accord- 
ing to the ufe for which it is employed. 



Section II. 
Of Cases, Numbers, and Genders, and the Signs cor- 
responding to them. 

In learning declenfions the pupil fees clearly the 
diftinclaon of cafes in both numbers. We muft have 
recourfe to our dactylology to learn him the terras 
Nominative, Genitive, Dative, 8cc. we need not trou- 
ble ourfelves at prefent to give him the etymology of 
thefe terms : but we give to each an appropriate fign. 
First, Second, Third degree, &c. by which we defcend 
from the firft cafe called Nominative to the fixth called 
Ablative, are figns much more intelligible than any 
others we could apply to thofe terms, even after giving 
a definition of them. We fhall fhow (Art. 6.) how 
first, second, third, &c. are diftinguifhed from one, 
two, three, &c. 

The following is a fign for the term case, we twirl 
two fingers round each other while declining ; that is, 
while defcending from the firft to the fixth. 

The elevation of the right thumb defignates the 
fingular; the motion of feveral fingers the plural. 

c 2 We 
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We take care to make our pupils remark that the 
nbnn fingnlar is made plural, for the moft part, by 
adding to it an s. 

The two genders are diftinguifhed by a movement 
of the hand to the place of the hat or the cap, as be- 
fore defcribed. 



ARTICLE THE SECOND. 

Difference of Nouns Substitutive and Adjective, and 
Sign* corresponding to them. 

In order to make the difference of thefe two kinds 
of nouns underftood, we take nine cards or nine fmall 
pieces of paper. On one of thefe we write down the 
noun fubftantive Peter, and place it on our left: on 
each of the others we infcribe a noun adjective, as great, 
little, rich, poor, weak, learned, ignorant, and place 
them on our right. 

Peter enters, and we fee that he is a great perfon- 
age; we take the card having great upon it, and place 
it on his name. He came in a carriage, and is richly 
appareled; therefore we take the card having rich 
upon it, and likewife put it over the name. We do 
the fame with the two cards having strong and learned 
upon them ; for Peter appears to be strong, and we are 
told that he is learned. 

Peter which is the noun fubftantive, lies under thefe 
four qualities (stat sub) and fuch is the true notion of 

a noun 
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a noun fobftantive ; to which we fuperadd the quali- 
ties that we deem appropriate. The noun adjective is 
that which expreffes fome quality added to the fub- 
ftantive. The left hand under the right is the fign for 
the noun fubftantive, and the right under the left for 
the adjeclive. 

Mouns adjective being joined equally to fubftan- 
tives mafculine and feminine, both Angular and plural, 
without any variation, the fubftantive with which they 
are affociated determines their gender, number, and 
cafe; fo that our pupil will decline without trouble 
whatever adjectives are given him with their relative 
fubftantives *. 



ARTICLE THE THIRD. 

Of Nouns Adjective terminating in able and ible, and 
of the Signs corresponding to them. 

Nouns Adjective that terminate in able and ible, 
and are derived from verbs, fignify a quality which 
ought or which may be attributed to a fubj£&. 

In the former cafe we add to the fign reprefenting 
the quality, a fign reprefentative of neceffity ; and 
one reprefentative of poflibility in the latter cafe. 

• This is an obfervation adapted to the fimplicity of the Englifh 
language, inftead of obfervation* fomewhat different applied in this 
place to the kfs fimple ftruftore of the French. 

When 
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- When thefe nouns adjective are rendered in Latin 
by the future of the participle paflive terminating ia 
andusa-um, endus-a-um, they fignify a quality which 
ought to be attributed to the fubjecl; in question ; and 
the following are the figns on this occafion. — A firft 
fign fignifies the action expreffed by the verb, as to 
love, to adore, to respect ; a fecond fign indicates 
that it is an adjective ; a third fign gives us to under-' 
ftand that this adjective muft of necefsity be attributed 
to the fubjecl; of the phrafe. For example : to adore 
is the action of a verb ; adored is the adjective of it ; 
but adorable is a noun adjective which muft neceffa- 
rily be attributed to God, the fubjcct of the phrafe. 

When thefe adjectives are turned into Latin by words 
terminating in bilis-is-e, they generally fignify a qua- 
lity which may, and not which muft necefiarily, be 
attributed to its fubjecl; ; then a firft fign exprefies the 
action of the verb : For example, to elect ; a fecond 
announces the adjective elected; but a third which 
reprefents a mere pofsibility, gives the word eligible. 

To exprefs necefsity or indifpenfability, we ftrike 
the end of our forefinger frequently and forcibly upon 
the table ; an action natural to every perfon afferting 
a thing to be his right. To exprefs pofsibility, we 
turn our head to the right, an yes, and to the left, a no ; 
which of the two will take place we cannot tell ; we 
fhall know only by the event. 

\\ hen thefe nouns adjective in able are not derived 

from 
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from a verb, but from a noun fubftantive, as charita- 
ble, they denote neither necefsity nor pofsibility ; but 
merely a quality inherent to the fubjeci of which we 
fpeak. 



ARTICLE THE FOURTH. 

Of Noutis Adjective in the Positive, Comparative, 
Superlative, and Excessive Degrees, and of the 
Signs corresponding to them. 

Nouns Adjective are pofitive, as great ; compara- 
tive, as greater ; fuperlative, as very great ; or ex- 
oefsive, as too great. y 

To exprefs great, I carry my hand to a certain 
height, and make the eftabliftied fign for an adjective. 
If I would fignify greater, I elevate my hand, after 
detaining it a little while at the preceding height, a 
degree above that height ; thus I denote the compara- 
tive. When I have to fignify very great, 1 make two 
fuccefsive paufes ; one at the height afsigned to the 
pofitive, another at the height afsigned to the com- 
parative ; after which, I make a further elevation. 
And in the laft place, for the excefsive, I make an 
ultimate fign announcing my difcontent and impati- 
ence at this fourth degree of greatnefs. 

Having to exprefe by figns this phrafe, ' Peter is 
greater than 1/ I fhow Peter, and with my right hand 
make the fign for great, the pofitive, at* which I flop ; 

then, 
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then, after a fhort interval, I carry it to a degree 
higher; this expreffes greater. I exprefs than by 
lowering my left hand and fhowing myfelf with it, 
while my right is elevated and fhows Peter. 

The operation will be juft the reverie to exprefs 
' Peter is lefs than I.' In that cafe I fhow Peter with 
my right hand, and make the fign for the adjective 
little ; after a fhort paufe I bring it a degree lower, 
which fignifies less. I exprefs than by holding up my 
left hand, and fhowing myfelf with it, whHe my right 
is lowered and fhows Peter. 

The comparifon of Equality, ' he is as flrong as you,' 
may be teprefented by crooking the four fingers of 
both hands, and putting them together two or three 
tiines in this pofition. See, alfo, under the head of 
Conjunctions, another mode of reprefenting as. 



ARTICLE THE FIFTH. 



Of Substantives, formed from Adjectives termed Ab- 
stract Qualities, and of the Signs agreeing to them. 

Names of qualities, as good, great, wise, learned, 
infer neceflarily fome noun fubftantive, expreffed or 
underftood, to which they are applied : but if we con- 
sider the qualities only which are expreffed, without 
reference to any noun fubftantive, then thefe qualities 
being fubjeft to have other qualities applied to them, 

become 
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become themfelves nouns fubftantive, as goodness, 
greatness, wisdom, learning. 

Our mode of exprefsing this fort of adjectives, is 
this: If we would dictate the word greatness, for in- 
ftance, we make firft the fign for great, which is an 
adjective ; then we fubjoin the fign for a fubftantive, 
which announces that this adje&ive is fubftantified or 
made a fubftantive, and can itfelf receive other adjec- 
tives. I give feveral examples, after which our pupil 
will commit no miftake, either in reading a book, or 
in writing as we dictate to him. 



ARTICLE THE SIXTH. 

Of Nouns of Number, and of their corresponding Signs, 

Nouns of number or numeral nouns are divided 
into Cardinal and Ordinal. They have each a dif- 
tinct fign. To fignify three, we hold up three fingers 
perpendicularly; but to fignify third we hold them 
down and advance them horizontally right before us, 
in order of procefsion or battle, which indicates that 
third is in a line with the others, and fpecifies its 
place. For a Cardinal Number it is neceflary to make 
merely the firft fign : but for an Ordinal Number the 
fecond fign is fubjoined to the firft. We need not 
however remark to our pupil that it is an adjective, as 
the thing fpeaks for itfelf. 

d By 
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By holding up as many fingers from one to nine as 
we have occafion to exprefs tens, and fubjoining the 
fign for a cypher, which is the fame as for the letter o, 
we have ten, twenty, thirty, &c. up to ninety. An 
hundred is fignified by the Roman figure C ; a thou- 
fand by M. A very perfect idea of thefe numbers 
may be given by providing a parcel of beads fining 
upon packthread, for our pupil to count out tens, hun- 
dreds, and thoufands. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 

On'the Tenses of the Indicative of the Verb to be. 

WHEN our pupil is fufficiently acquainted with 
the difference between Nouns Adjective and Nouns 
Subflantive, we mow him that we make ufe of the 
verb I am, thou art, he is, &c. to unite the one with 
the other when they agree, and, by the addition of a 
negative, to feparate them when they difagree, We 
give him feveral examples of it, and make him learn 
by heart all the tenfes of the Indicative of this verb, 
in order to increafe the flock of phrafes he may ac- 
quire before a complete knowledge of verbs and the 
other parts of fpeech enable him to comprehend every 
thing necefTary for his inflruclion. 

The fign for this verb is perfectly natural. By 
dropping the two hands we fliew what the pofition of 
a perfon is, whether {landing, fitting, kneeling, &c 



d 3 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of Pronouns. 

TO exprefs a Pronoun by fign we draw with a 
crayon a circle on the table, in which we place a 
fnufF box, then pufh it out of the circle, and fubfti- 
tute fomething. 

A Pronoun is a word ufed inftead of another Noun. 
The common fign for all Pronouns is the adlion jufi 
defcribed, though each has its particular fign, accord- 
ing to its particular fignification. 



ARTICLE THE FIRST. 



Of Personal, Conjunction, and Possessive Pronouns, 
and of the Signs appropriate to them 

THE Pronouns /, me, my, have their diftincl; figns; 
without which it would be impofsible for Deaf and 
Dumb perfons ever to write fluently, currente calamo, 
any thing di&ated by fyftematical figns. 

It muft have been obferved that public fpeakers, 
when fpeaking of themfelves, make a kind of half 
circle by drawing the hand towards their breaft as 

they 
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fhey exclaim J think, I desire, &c. this action we 
adopt as the fign for /: but when we fay, fuch a 
thing belongs to me or is mine, we lay one hand upon 
our hreaft, as if we were taking a folemn oath, and 
prefs gently againft it twice or thrice. This is what 
we all naturally do, when upon the partition of fome- 
thing we fay to any body, this is for you, and this 
is for me : although both thefe Pronouns are Perfonal 
yet the fecond fpeaking of onefelf attracts more the 
eyes of the fpectator. 

My, mine, are Poffefsive Pronouns and in reality 
Adjectives. They are expreffed by fliowing ourfelves 
with one hand, and with the other the noun fubftau- 
tive, that is, the thing we affert as ours. We fubjoin 
the fign for an Adjective ; as well as figns for the 
proper number and gender. 

From this explication it may eafily be understood 
how to exprefs by figns all other Pronouns, whether 
Perfonal, Conjunctive, or Poffefsive. 

Thou, thee, indicate the fecond perfon or perfon to 
whom we are addrefsing ourfelves : they are Perfonal 
Pronouns. By adding to the firft pronominal fign, 
figns for Conjunctive or Poffefsive, and for the proper 
Number and Gender, we fhall have figns nowife 
obfcure for thee, thine. 

He, she, indicate the third perfon or perfon of whom 
we are fpeaking : they are Perfonal Pronouns. By 
adding to the firft pronominal fign, figns for Conjunc- 
tive 
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tive or Poffefeive, for Number and for Gender, as the 
cafe requires, we lhall have clear figns for him, his, her, 

her's. 

The Pronouns him, her, self, which are Perfonal, 
ferve alfo as Conjunctive Pronouns : ' I will give him, 
or her;' ' we ought to love ourselves with a well regu- 
lated love.' It is the fame with you and us ; we will 
give you ; you lhall give us. In the firft phrafe we is 
perfonal, and you conjunctive; in the fecond, you is 
the perfonal and us the conjunctive. 

They, them, are Perfonal Pronouns of the third per- 
fon plural. Them is Conjunctive, as in this phrafe; 
I will give them, fignifying I will give to them*. 

The Poffefsive Pronouns my, our, thy, your, his, her t 
their, admitting of.no variation, are the fame both 
when the thing loved, pofleffed, &c. by many is fingle +; 
as in this example ; the Parisians love their king and 
their archbishop; and when there are feveral objects 

* The common definition of Conjunctive Pronouns is this : they 
are fuch as are joined to and connected with the rerb, whether go- 
verning it as its fubjeft or nominative cafe, or governed by it as its 
objeft or end in the accufative or dative. The Abbe de l'Epee his 
-confidered thefe two predicaments as wholly different, applying the 
term of Conjunctive to thofe in the latter only, denominating thofe in 
the former Perfonal, and treating them as feparate clafles; a diftinclion 
upon which he is more diffufe than the nature a£ Englifh conftruftion 
requires, or will even admit with propriety to be tranflated. (Set 
Preface.) 

+ The different conftruftion of the two languages has given to the 
tranflation of this paffage, (adapted neceffarily to Englifh Grammar) 
an inverfe fenfe of the obfervations applied to the French. 

loved, 
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loved, poffeffed, &c. by many, as in the following, 
the Parisians love their curates. 

We may-neverthelefs diftinguifh this difference by 
figns. In the firft cafe we indicate the many of whom 
we fpeak by waving our hand before them ; we then 
make the fign for Poffefsive,. and add that for Singu- 
lar; in the latter cafe after the fign for Poffefsive we 
add that for Plural. 



ARTICLE THE SECOND. 

Of Demonstrative Pronouns, and of their .appropriate 
Signs. 

Demonstrative Pronouns are fignified by ap- 
proaching the end of one's finger clofe to the objecT; to 
which they relate; or, by pointing to the object with- 
out approaching it. 

This fignifies this thing; that fignifies that thing, 
but when they are both found in the fame phrafe, this 
fignifies fimply, this thing which I fhow firft; and that 
fignifies, that other thing which I fhow fecond. Some- 
times indeed they mean quite the contrary, becaufe 
this refers ufually to the proximate or latter term, that 
to the remote or preceding term. 



article 
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ARTICLE THE THIRD. 

Of Interrogative and Relative Pronouns, and their 
appropriate Signs. 

The Interrogative or Relative Pronouns, who, which, 
what, that, have their diflinct figns. 

They are Interrogative when preceded by a Q, Sig- 
nifying Queftion, or when followed by a point of in- 
terrogation. 

Then the word who fignifies which person? I look 
at every one prefent, and afk by an interrogative gef- 
ture, fuch as we all naturally fall into on fimilar oc- 
cafions, which is he or fhe who has done or faid, See. 

Which fignifies which thing? we look at every 
thing at once, and aflc by an interrogative gefture, 
which is the thing (prefent or abfent) upon which the 
anfwer is to fall. What alfo fignifies what thing ? 

When which announces the neceifity of chufing out 
of two or more objects spoken of, we muft infpedt. 
them all in order to determine our anfwer. 

When thefe pronouns are only relative, we lay our 
right forefinger upon them, and then immediately 
carry it to the noun fubftantive, or the pronoun Han- 
ding for it, to which they refer. 

When that is merely a conjunction placed between 
two verbs, it is reprefented by hooking the two forefin- 
gers together in the manner of a clafp. We then in- 
form our pupils that this conjunction governs (that is, 
requires after it) fometimes the indicative, fometimes 

the 
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the fubjunctive ; and of courfe proceed to furnifh them 
the means of determining which of thefe two modes 
they ftiould employ in tranfcribing what we dictate 
by figns. 

That between two verbs governs the fubjunclive, 
when the action expreffed by the former of the two has 
an influence of whatever kind upon the action to be 
expreffed by the latter ; as in the following example, 
I desire that you learn your lesson : Here it is evident 
that my will has an influence, as a caufe^ upon the 
action of your learning your leffon. But it governs 
the indicative when the action exprefied by the firft of 
the two verbs nowife influences the action to be ex- 
preffed by the fecond, as in this other example, Peter 
says that you learn your lesson. The a&ion of Peter's 
telling me you learn, nowife influences the action of 
your learning ; it is but a Ample declaration of it. 

Therefore, when dictating to our fcholar, if the fe^ 
cond verb ought to be in the fubjunctive, as in the for- 
mer of thefe two examples, we make the fign denoting 
conjunction for that ; the proper pronominal fign for 
you ; and for learn 1, the general fign for a verb j 
2, the fign for present ; 3, the fign denoting fubjunc- 
tive mode, which we shall defcribe in its proper place. 
But if the fecond verb ought to be in the indicative, 
agreeably to the fecond example, by making no fign 
after that for present, the fcholar will immediately 

e underftand, 
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underftand, as there is no fign for indicative mode, 
that the verb ought to be in that mode. 



ARTICLE THE FOURTH. 

Of certain words called Improper Pronouns, and of 
the Signs agreeing to them. 

The words some, many, all, occur every moment 
in our leffons and our di&amens. We take the follow- 
ing means to explain them by figns. 

Having a purfe of counters, we take out one, two, 
three, four, five, fix, feven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve, one by one, and we count them every time ; 
then we take out a fmall number, one by one, without 
counting : this is what we call some. 

After this operation, we take out a handful, and we 
call that many or much. 

Laftly we empty the whole into a hat, or another 
purfe, and call that all. We do not find it neceffary 
to repeat this operation. 

We alfo meet with alone, only, nothing, none, each, 
at every turn. 

Alone, only, terms of exclufion or finglenefs, are 
thus expreffed. I fend one of my fchoiars to a corner 
of the room, while I and the reft are round the table, 

and 
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and I make a fign with my hand expreffive of his re- 
paration from us ; he is alone ; and fuch is the fign 
eftablifhed for this adjective. Only has much the 
fame fignification : ' I want bread alone,' ' I want 
bread only,' have no obvious difference : therefore the 
fame fign will do. When only is ufed abverbially, 
the fign for an adjective adverbified, as explained in 
the chapter of adverbs, may be fuperadded. 

To exprefs by figns the word nothing, we put feve- 
ral things into a hat ; we take them out again one 
by one to the laft, and we show our pupil that there 
is not a fingle thing left. We then inform him that 
the words ' there is not a fingle thing in the hat/ 
' there is nothing in the hat/ fignify precifely the 
fame. 

The fign for nothing is known to every body. We, 
take the top of our two fore teeth between our fingers, 
and draw them away with velocity. All Deaf and 
Dumb perfons underftand this fign, even before they 
have any thing to do wi'h our inftructions. 

If we wifti to fay none, we make the fign for nothing, 
to which we add the fign for an adjective. 

Each is reprefented in this manner. There are fifty 
fcholars prefent : wc call upon them one after another 
to anfwer by figns to fome queftion. This fuccefiive 
action of all, without exception, is the fign for 
each. 

But, having been equally fatisfied with all, I have 
e 2 given 
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given to each one, after his explication, four chefnuts. 
This is the fign for each. 

If our readers fhould be furprifed at the meannefs 
of our exemplifications, I entreat them to call to mind 
that thofe whom we are inftrucling are Deaf and Dumb. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of Verbs. 

OUR pupil3, as we have feen, have got by heart 
the different tenfes of the verb to carry, but remain 
ignorant of their import. We have now to initiate 
them in the whole metaphyfick of Verbs ; without a 
knowledge of which, their education would be ex- 
tremely defective. 

This appears a difficult enterprize, and yet the exe- 
cution of it is very fimple. 

Verbs are compofed of Perfons, Numbers, Tenfes, 
and Modes. The Prefent of the Indicative of the 
verb carry, has already furnilhed us with figris- for the 
different Perfons and Numbers : all that is further ne- 
ceffary is, to aid in fome fmail degree, the language of 
figns natural to Deaf and Damb perfons from infancy, 
by making the application of them ferve to defignate 
Tenfes and Modes. 



ARTICLE THE EIRST. 

Of the application of Signs to the Tenses of Verbs. 

The pupil, though Deaf and Dumb, had, like us, 
an idea of the pait, the prefent, and the future, before 

he 
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he was placed under our tuition, and was at no lofs for 
figns to manifeft the difference. 

Did he mean to exprefs a prefent action ? He made 
afign prompted by nature, which we all make in the 
fame cafe without being confcious of- it, and which 
confifts in appealing to the eyes of the fpedtators to 
Svitnefs the prefence of our operation ; but if the action 
did not take place in his fight, he laid his two hands 
flat upon the table, beating upon it gently, as we are 
all apt to do on fimilar occafions : and thefe are the 
figns he learns again in our leffons, by which to indi- 
cate the Prefent of a verb. 

Did he defign to fignify that an action is paft. ? He 
toffed his hand carelefsly two or three times over his 
fhoulder : thefe figns we adopt to characterize the paft 
tenfes of a verb. 

And laftly, when it was his intent to announce a 
future action, he projected his right hand : here again 
is a fign we give him to reprefent the Future of a 
verb. 

It is now time to call in art to the affiftance of 
nature. 

Having previoufly taught him to write out the names 
of the feven days of the week, one directly under the 
other, we defire him to fet them down in that order, 
and we then put on each fide of his writing what fol- 
lows before and after the fame words under different 
heads. 

TRESENT. 
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PRESENT. 

To-day. - Sunday. . I arrange nothing. 

IMPERFECT. 

Yefterday. . Monday. . I was arranging my books. 

PERFECT. 

Day before yefterday . . Tuefday . . I arranged my 
chamber. 

PAST PERFECT. 

Three days ago..Wednefday..I had arranged my 
clofet. 

FUTURE. 

To-morrow. : Thurfday. . I fliall arrange my papers. 

FUTURE. 
Day after to-morrow . . Friday . . I fhall arrange my 
drawers. 

FUTURE. 

Three days hence . - Saturday. - 1 fhall arrange my 
cupboards. 

Yesterday, day before yesterday, three days ago, 
are explained by the number of times we have flept 
fince the day of which we fpeak. 

To-morrow, day after to-morrow, three days hence, 
are explained by the number of times we are to fleep 
till the day in queftion arrive. 

We next teach our pupil to lay a reflriclion upon his 
motions. To exprefs a thing paft, he- ufed to throw 

his 
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lis arm backwards and forwards towards his fhoulder, 
without rule : we tell him, he mull throw it only once 
for the imperfect, twice for the perfect, and three times 
for the part perfect ; which in truth is analogous to 
what is iignified, the paft perfect announcing an ac- 
tion longer paft than the perfect ; and the latter being 
in the fame predicament with regard to the imperfect. 

AY e take particular care to make our pupil obferve 
the variation of the terminations of verbs in their dif- 
ferent tenfes, pointing out each of thefe variations 
with his finger. \\'e make him remark the different 
tenfes of the indicative; we put them ail down, in 
order, upon an horizontal line, with their refpective 
titles ; the table on which they are written being di- 
vided for the purpofe into equal fquares, that are to be 
permanent. 

We lhow him, that of thefe tenfes there are ieveral 
entitled perfect ; as 
1st Perfect, 2d Perfect, 3d Perfect, 4th Perfect, 

I loved. I have loved. I did love. I had loved. 

The figns that ought to exprefs them prefent them-, 
felves naturally : after having carried the hand to the 
fhoulder, the general fign for a pcrfed, we make the 
iign for firft, or fecond, or third, or fourth, by the me- 
thod given for nouns of number, and fo indicate which 
perfect we mention, and which our pupil is to write, 
if we are dictating to him: and we hud that he is 
never deceived. 

\Y'e 
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We do not! leave him in ignorance of the ufe of 
thefe different perfects, fome of which exprefs a de- 
finite, fome an indefinite time paft ; and others a de- 
finite or indefinite time paft, anterior to another time 
(that is paft. 



ARTICLE THE SECOND. 

Of the Application of Signs to the Modes of Verbs. 

The Mode means the manner of conjugating a verb. 
Thefe modes are the Indicative, the Imperative, the 
Subjunctive, and the Infinitive ; to which we join the 
Participle, becaufe it has a prefent, . a paft, and a 
future, as other modes have. 

To avoid multiplying figns unneceffarily, we give 
pone to the Indicative, it being fufficient that no fign 
indicates another mode, to know that the verb' we are 
confidering is in this. 

The pupil has remarked a certain fign of the hand 
and the eye being always made to him, and which he 
has occasionally made himfelf, to exprefe a command ; 
we preferve this fign to indicate the Imperative. In- 
ftead of this, however, the two hands joined together, 
is to indicate the Supplicative, if declaratory of en- 
treaty. 

We very frequently in difcourfe meet with two 
f verbs 
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verbs joined together by the particle that, the firft of 
which exprefies a mode of being or acting that has an 
influence direct or indirect upon the latter. The firft 
announces in fome degree a caufe, of which the latter 
will exprefs the effect. This connection of caufe 
and effect, which is expreffed in Englifti by the con- 
junction that, and in other languages by terms refpec- 
tively correfpondent, has given rife to a mode, that is 
manner, of conjugating different from the mode ufed 
exprefs fimple affirmation. 

But it is proper to obferve, that the verb which pre- 
cedes that, always announces an abfolute or a condi- 
tional futurition, as the following examples will evince : 
' In order to acquit yourfelf well on the day of your 
public exercife, it would be ntcessary that you learned? 
or, ' it will be necessary that you learn ;' or, ' it would 
have been necessary that you had learned thoroughly 
the themes delivered to you.' It is evident in all three 
examples, that the action of learning is announced 
as either being or having been neceffary to precede 
the good effect which it will produce, or would pro- 
duce, or might have produced, fuppofing the accom- 
plifhment of the condition. 

It is eafy to indicate figns conformable to the above 
ftatement. to be made ufe of in dictating or exprefsing 
the grammatical perfons of this mode ; example : I 
desire that you write ; to dictate the word that the 
general fign for a conjunction muft be made ; for the 

word 
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word you, the pronnrm?htLpprrrfrt*l Wga^gnrl for the 
word write (scribas) : 1, the general fign agreeing to 
all parts of the verb to urite ; 2, the fign for prefent 
tenfe; 3, the two forefingers hooked like a clafp; 
which being immediately after the fign for prefent 
tenfe, no longer fignifies a fimple conjunction, but a 
Conjunctive Mode. 

There are three other tenfes or times not of the fub- 
jun&ive, called by Reftaut the Future Paft, the Con- 
ditional Prefent, the Conditional Part, which we 
neverthelefs put under the fubjunctive, in order that we 
may conform in parfing, to ufe a fcholaftic term, to 
the diftribution of the Latin grammar, which places 
them there; amarem fignifying equally in that lan- 
guage, I rcould love and / would have loved. Having 
remarked that they are not really of this mode in our 
language, we characterize them by appropriate figns. 

We take this method to explain them. I write upon 
the table, ' I move from the window and I go to the 
door ; when I ftiall be at the door, I shall have given 
to the perfon who ftands' between them this fnuff-box, 
which I have in my hand.' When I fet out, the do- 
nation is future ; it becomes prefent when I give ; but 
is paft when I get to the door. We therefore make the 
fign that correfponds to the action of giving, then the 
fign for future, and then the fign for paft ; fupprefsing 
the one for prefent as fuperfluous, becaufe common 

f 2 fenfe 
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fenfe alone dictates, that between the future and the 
paft, there muft have been a prefent. 

We give the fign for a future imperfect tenfe to 
what Reftaut terms the conditional prefent; with the 
following reafbn : 

Having ordered a pupil to learn his lefTon, I told 
him that I fhould return in two hours time, to examine 
him ; and I promifed to give him a book, provi- 
ded he were perfect in it. I return accordingly with 
the book in my hand, and (how it to thofe who are 
by, telling them that I fhall give it to him if he is per- 
fect inhisleflbn. Upon examining him it proves that he 
has not learnt it. I fhow him the book, and then put it 
into my pocket with an air, telling him he fhall not 
have it, becaufe he has been idle. The will which I 
had to give is reprefTed by want of the condition-; and 
it appears to me, that the caufe of reftraint, which is 
anterior to my exprefsion, ought to have the fign of 
the imperfect. 

For the fame reafon we give the fign of a future 
paft perfect to the tenfe called by Reftaut paft con- 
ditional (I fhould have given) becaufe in like manner 
there was an eventual or conditional futurition, when 
I fet out with the intent of giving, if I found the con- 
dition fulfilled ; and, in effect, if it had been fo, the 
donation would be already in the paft perfect, when I 
fpoke of it, after performing other actions fubfequent 
to the idlenefs of my pupil, which prevented me from 

giving 
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giving him the book that I had promifed him con- 
ditionally. 

The pupil often fees the action fignified by a verb 
expreffed without any designation of the perfon who 
acts or who ought to act : the action of feavching after, 
without difcovering, the perfon or perfons who act or 
who ought to act, becomes the fign of the Infinitive, 
or, more properly, the indefinitive, which has no per- 
fon before it, neither of the lingular nor of the plural, 
and is indicated by the particle to. 

By doing as if I -drew out a thread or little bit of 
fluff from each fide of my coat, I exprefs the nature 
of a participle, which takes part of a verb (partem 
capit) and part of a noun. It is really a noun ad- 
jective, becaufe it exprelfes a quality that can be at- 
tributed to a noun fubflantive ; while, at the fame 
time, it has the fame government as the verb from, 
which it is formed, and of which it expreffes the 
action. 

The word Conjugation, fignifies the affemblage or 
feries of all the perfons, numbers, tenfes, and modes 
of a verb. Languages differ very much with refpect 
to the number and variety of the conjugations of their, 
verbs. The Englifh having but one regular conjuga- 
tion, may be acquired by Deaf and Dumb perfons 
with greater facility than the French or any other 
language. 

ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE THE THIRD. 

Of Active, Passive, Neuter, and Reciprocal Verbs. 

The Verb Active is that which reprefents the gram- 
matical perfon of a verb as acting without. The Verb 
Pafsive is that which reprefents one of thefe perfons 
not as acting, but as receiving the action of another. 
In order to make Deaf and Dumb fcholars fenfible of 
this difference, we carry one of them in a chair. Our 
action is obvious, and we make them remark it. The 
fcholar, who is carried, does not move; his arms, 
hands, legs, and feet are fufpended, and remain as if 
they were paralytic : by thefe two figns, we diftinguim 
£hefe two ipecies of verbs. 

As to Verbs Neuter and Reciprocal, their explica- 
tion by figns is more difficult. We give it here, in 
order that teachers may have recourfe to it r when their 
pupils have attained a fufficient degree of fcholarfhip 
to feize the grammatical application ; but we pafs it 
over at firft, and confine ourfelves within limits which 
we fhall prefently lay down with thofe who are yet in 
the rudiments of fpeech. 

The word Neuter fignifies, neither the one nor the 
other. A neuter verb therefore is neither active nor 
pafsive. It is not active, becaufe it does not reprefent 
a perfon acting without, and whole operation is carried 
to a foreign object. It is not pafsive, becaufe it does 

not 
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not reprefent a perfon as fubmitting to an operation 
from a foreign power. It only reprefents a fituation, 
a ftate, a quality, an habitude, or an interior opera- 
tion, as I sleep, I breakfast, I dine, I sup, I tremble, 
&c. &c. 

Thefe verbs have each their particular fign, con- 
formable to their fignification : for an expofition of 
them, we muft refer to the Dictionary for the ufe of 
Deaf and Dumb people, as this is not the proper place 
to give it. 

The common fign for all fuch verbs confifts in re- 
prefenting them as being neither active nor pafsive, 
by making the fign for negation on both fides, thereby 
announcing that the operation neither goes without 
from the perfon, nor is fuffered by the perfon from an 
extraneous power, but paffes, and is confined within 
the perfon. 

Let us give an example. If I want to explain by 
figns, the words J tremble, I muft make ; 1, the fign 
for I (the firft perfon fingular) ; 2, the motion of a 
perfon that trembles ; 3, the fign for the prefent of a 
verb ; 4, the fign for a negation on both fides, not 
active, not passive. (I think it proper to repeat here 
what I have obferved elfewhere, that all thefe figns are 
executed in an inftant.) 

Reflective* verbs are fuch as exprefs an action, 

which 

* The original, deviating from the grammarians of the French 
language, and from the plain nature of the thingi calls thefe Reciprocal 

verbs, 
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which terminates in the perfon who acts, fo that the 
fame being both fubject and object, they take after 
them the conjunctive pronouns myself, &c. ourselves, 
-&.C. correfponding to the perfonal or nominative be- 
fore ; as, ' I hurt myfelf/ — ' thou repofeft thyfelf/ — 
1 he amufes himfelf,' — '. we iufFer ourfelves to be too 
eafily dejected.' 

The particular figns for each of thefe verbs will be 
found in the Dictionary of Verbs for the ufe of the 
Deaf and Dumb. The figns common to all, confift 
in the figns we have given to the perfonal and con- 
junctive pronouns in both numbers. 

With the common clafs of Deaf and Dumb fcholars, 
as we do not think of making grammarians of them 
on a fudden, we call all verbs which exprefs an action 
or operation whether internal or external, whether 
mental or corporeal, in a word every operation which 
is not purely paisive, from not being produced in us or 
upon us by an extraneous power, active verbs. 



ARTICLE THE FOUETH. 

Of the Regimen qf Verbs. 

This is an article very likely to confufe the minds 
of Deaf and Dumb p^rfons, and requires the par- 

verbs, omitting all explication of thofe which come properly under 
the appellation of Reciprocal. Common Englilh grammar has To 
little to do with either rtfedivt or redfrtea/, that it eves disregards 
the terms.— Set Preface, 

ticular 
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the particular attention of teachers, in chelating and 
expounding their leffons *. 

There are two forts of regimen, namely, the regimen 
direct, and the regimen indirect. 

A noun or pronoun is under direct regimen when 
it fuftains and terminates the action expreffed by the 
verb, and fufhees, along with the agent or nominative 
and verb, to make up an entire phrafe. Thus, in the 
phrafe, I respect virtue, the pronoun perfonal I is the 
nominative or agent, respect the verb, and virtue the 
regimen, that is, the noun fubftantive, which fuftains 
and terminates the action expreffed by the verb. It is 
juft the fame in this other phrafe, I detest vice. 

In thefe two examples, virtue and vice, which come 
under the direct regimen of the verbs preceding them, 
are in the accufative, that is, fourth grammatical 
cafe; becaufe every verb active requires, the noun 
fubftantive, by which the action is fuftained and ter- 
minated, to be in the accufative. 

The indirect regimen prefents greater difficulty. A 
noun or pronoun is governed indirectly when it does 
not immediately fuftain the action fignified by the verb. 
It is a fecondary idea which is added to the primary 
one ; but the phrafe would be entire without it. 

This fecond regimen or indirect government is never 
in the accufative, becaufe the action fignified by the 

* Much of this article, being inapplicable to the Englifh language, 
is retrenched in the tranflation. — See Preface. 

G verb 
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verb is not fuftained by it directly : I present you the 
book. Therefore, to the fign for the conjunctive pro- 
noun you, mull be added the fign for the dative, that 
is, third cafe, the defignation of which by the prepo- 
fition to is fuppreffed in common language, but which 
we do not fupprefs in dictating or expounding by 
figns. In the explication of this phrafe we make it, 
J present to you the book, not omitting the article to. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of Adverbs. 

VERBS as well as Nouns Subftantive receive 
Adjectives, but in a manner peculiarly adapted to 
them. Thefe Adjectives are called Adverbs, becaufe 
they are put before or after verbs, to increafe or 
to leflen the fignification. For example, I fay, I have 
struck ; but if I add forcibly, this adjective increafes 
the fignification of the verb. If, on the contrary, \ 
add feebly, this laft adjective leffens its fignification. 
This fpecies of adjeclive is indeclinable, having no 
cafe, number, nor gender. 

We reprefent it by figns in this way. If greatly is 
to be expreffed, we elevate the right hand a convenient 
height ; then place it over the left hand, which is the 
fign for adjective, to fignify great : but to adverbify 
this adjective, we tranfport our right hand to our 
fide, becaufe an adverb is placed beside a verb, to 
modify it, as our right hand is now placed againft our 
fide. This third fign joined to the two preceding, 
fignifies greatly. This example will fuffice for all 
other adverbs derived from nouns adjecHve. 



o 2 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of Prepositions. 

PREPOSITIONS are fo called, becaufe they are 
put before the words they govern. 

Each prepofition has its peculiar fign, conformable 
to its fignification : but the general fign agreeing to 
all, is made by bending the fingers of the left hand, 
and drawing this hand thus from left to right upon the 
line we are reading or writing, becaufe we then meet 
with the prepofitions before Ave find the word to which 
they relate, or, rather, which they govern. 

Conceiving that for this article the general fign is 
not enough, we proceed to give feparate figns for the 
prepofitions which occur moll. 

With is exprefled in figns, by holding both hands 
bent oppofite one another, and fhowing that there are 
two or more things together between : the two hands 
are then in the figure of a parenthefis ( ). 

Afore, after : we write down the word noon : all 
the hours of the morning are afore ; all the hours 
which follow it are after ; it is in the middle between 
them. 

Before, behind : Every thing that I can fee directly 
facing me is before me: every thing I cannot fee 
without turning my head round is behind me. 

In, into, have different figns. Into expreffes en- 
trance or penetration ; we fhut all the fingers of the 

left 
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left hand, and thruft the right forefinger between ; or, 
we put a hand into one of our pockets. In notes the 
place or flate of a thing ; ' he works in doors :' we 
keep the right forefinger perpendicularly over the 
table, and put it upon different places i'uccefsively 
without flopping at any one. 

Against : We move the two forefingers against one 
another feveral times, as if they were going to affault 
each other, to indicate contrariety. When this pre- 
pofition fignifies contiguity, as ' against the wall,' we 
approach our hand to the object denoted. 

Since, announces the commencement and continua- 
ance of a thing. We fhow the time at which the thing 
commenced, and run the hand along till it comes to 
us, or to the time at which the thing ended. As an 
adverb, this word fignifies seeing that, which is eafily 
rendered by figns. 

During marks the duration of time : ' I have 
worked during eight hours,' means * I have employed 
eight hours at work.' We therefore make 1, the fign 
for hour, (with the meaning of which word our pupil 
is well acquainted, by feeing the graduation of hours 
on the dial plates of clocks, the found of whofe bells, 
we tell him, ftrikes upon our ear juft as the little 
hammer of an alarum watch ftrikes upon his fingers) ; 
2, by running our hand round the dial plate, we fhow 
that thefe hours advance ; 3, we flop at the eighth ; 
4, we conclude with the fign for a prepofition. 

Between, 
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Between, amongst : To explain by figns the former, 
our left hand being in an horizontal pofition, we fepa- 
rate with the right hand the firft finger from the fe- 
cond, the fecond from the third, and the third from 
the fourth. 

Amongst fignifies literally in the midst. We repre- 
fent a great people, in the rnidft of whom there are 
great and fmall, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
lame, blind, 8tc. &c. 

Through: We exprefs a fign for this prepofition 
very fimply, by pafsing the right forefinger through 
the circle formed by the left forefinger and thumb. 

For is fometimes a prepofition, fometimes a con- 
junction. It announces deftination, which we exprefs 
by putting the right forefinger to our forehead, the 
feat of the mind, and transferring it immediately to 
the objedl, which is the fubjecl: of the phrafe. 

Nigh, near : To exprefs by figns the firft of thefe, 
we place our hand within a fmall diftance of our 
fide : to exprefs near, we diminifh the diftance. 

Without : an exclufive prepofition, faid of what does 
not accompany fome perfon or thing. We therefore 
explain, ' I fhall go without you' by, ' I shall go, you 
not ;' c he is without money* by, ' he, money, not ;' 
' you are without ftrength' by, ' you, strength, not.' 

According : This word fignifies as : ' according to 
Saint Paid ;' \. e. ' as Saint Paul faid before, I fay after 

him. 
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him :' ' according to my ability;' i. e. ' as my ability 
will permit me.' 

Upon, under : I put my hand upon the table, and 
make a movement like that of rubbing out a word ; 
this fignifies upon. I do the fame under the table : it 
fignifies under. 

I am far from prefuming that every one of thefe 
figns is juft and appofite. I (hall deem myfelf under 
lingular obligation to any of my readers who will 
pleafe to communicate to me others more expressive. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER Vllf. 

Of Conjunctions. 

CONJUNCTIONS are fo named, becaufe they ferve 
to join (conjungunt) one verb to another verb, as in this 
example, ' I defire that you ftudy,' and the fecond part 
of a phrafe to the firft, as in this example, ' I mall 
give you a book when you learn your leflbns well.' 
The general fign is, the junction of the two forefingers 
crooked. 

We proceed to particular figns for thofe of moil 
frequent ufe. 

^followed by as with an adjective between, fignifies 
like, equally, in the same degree : example ; ' he is as 
strong as you,' which fignifies < heisstro?ig,likeyou; he 
is so equally; he is so in the same degree.' It is repre- 
fented by figns in this manner: both hands being upon 
the table, I firft look at one feparately, then at the 
other feparately, then put them clofe to each other, 
and view their refemblance when together. 

Meanwhile, meantime : Words which both fignify 
during this time. The figns for during and for this 
are already given : we have only to add a fign for 
time. We reprefent it as hours that incefiantly fly 
away : fugit irreparabile tempus. 

Nevertheless has the fame meaning as notwithstand- 
ing. An example will make its purport plain : ' You 

afiigu 
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affign many reafons to make me believe that the thing 
is falfe, nevertheless, as I have feen the contrary with 
my own eyes, I perfift in thinking and afierting that 
it is true.' Nevertheless therefore fignifies, ' all that 
you tell me is in my mind less than nothing towards 
making me believe this thing to be falfe.' The fign 
for less is executed by putting the end of the thumb 
upon the articulation which connects the little finger 
and the hand, and running it up to the extremity of 
this finger. Than nothing : we have given figns for 
before. 

Therefore is a word which announces exigence. 
We hit the table forcibly feveral times with the end of 
the right forefinger, and add the fign for an Adverb ; 
but of an adverb which connecls what we are going 
to fay with what we have before faid. 

Then fignifies at that hour, at the hour that. The 
hour is exprefled in a definite or indefinite manner, 
according to the fenfe of the phrafe. 

Why is interrogative, and fignifies with what view ? 
for what reason? but coming in the courfe of a 
phrafe, it fignifies, 'tis with this view, 'tis for this 
or that reason. The word reason is not here taken 
for the faculty of reafoning, but for the legitimate ufe 
we have made of it previous to the pronouncing of 
a judgment. 

Because : This word fignifies, ' Read, or hear, 
what is about to follow, and you will there find the 

h reafon 
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rcafon of what you have juft read or heUrd.' The fign 
is executed by running the hand along the words 
which follow the because. 

For implies nearly the fame thing as because, with 
this difference : for feems to create a moment's fuf- 
penfion, and to announce a proof which will require 
more attention. The way of executing a fign for 
it, is, fliowing with the left forefinger that part of 
the phrafe which precedes the for, and, with the 
right, that part which comes after it, adding a third 
movement, that of taking away the forefinger from 
the forehead and eyes to denote that attention is de- 
manded. 

But fignifies fomething that flops. ' I was advan- 
cing,' or, ' I would advance ; in the meantime fome- 
thing flops me.' The fign is natural to every body, 
being prompted by difcretion, or furprize, or admi- 
ration. 

Although commonly fignifies ' whatever may have 
happened, or now takes place, or {hall hereafter hap- 
pen ; whatever may have been done or faid, or 

is now done or faid, or fhall hereafter be done or faid, 
all that has not prevented me, does not prevent me, 
or will not prevent me 'from, — ', &c. 

It is very eafy to exprefs this conjunction in our 
mute language, by the fign for all which, interroga- 
tive or dubitative, with the additional fign for the 
pafl, the prefent, or the future, as the phrafe requires. 

(In 
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(In every language this Conjunction anfwers to the 
words notwithstanding all, &c.) 

Provided that, conjunctively ufed, implies a con- 
dition which may be either dependant or independant 
of the will ; as in thefe two examples : ' I will love 
you, provided that you behave well : ' ' we will go 
abroad to-morrow, provided that the weather be fair.' 
In both inftances it fignifies the fame as the jfdubita- 
tive, and may be exprefTed by the fame fign, which 
is known to every body : both hands are a little ele- 
vated, and held right oppofite each other ; they are 
balanced by a future yes, and a future no ; there is no 
telling upon which to determine. 

This fign might very well be dictated to our pupils, 
by rendering it after having seen that. 

When is often interrogative, fignifying in what 
time ? The manner of expreffing it by figns is, firft 
to turn the head back, then to caft our eyes over our- 
felves ; and, in the third place, to caft them upon ob- 
jects more or lefs remote : by this we indicate paft, 
prefent; future: next, we afk, by an interrogative 
gefture, ' which of the three ?' and we put our finger 
on the one of which we fpeak. 

Or. We prefent two things, and fay, ' Take the 
one or the other, but not both : look at them and 
chufe.' 

Where fignifies ' in what place ? ' The two firft of 
thefe words have been difcuffed ; we make the fign 
for them, and then fhow different places. 

h 2 Nor. 
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Nor. By making the fign for negation with both 
hands at the fame time, we have a fign for the word 
nor. 

I folicit the fame indulgence with regard to this 
feventh article that I have done with regard to the 
fixth. It is very poflible that in the principle of fomc 
of thefe figns I may be wrong ; and ftill more poflible 
that I may not have always felected the beft and moft 
fignificant. I hope for communications from every 
perfon who fhall obferve any thing to amend. I fhall 
endeavour to profit by their remarks, in improving my 
mode of teaching the Deaf and Dumb ; the promo- 
tion of whofe good has been my fole motive for un- 
dertaking the prefent publication. Information of 
what may be defective in it, will enable me to be of 
ftill further fervice to them. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX. 

How Deaf and Dumb Scholars give an Account of 
all the foregoing Explications. 

THAT perfons who are Deaf and Dumb fhould 
feize all the grammatical differences we have expoun- 
ded, and- retain with exaclnefs the multiplicity of 
correfponfive figns, is not eafily credited : nay, it is 
aflced whether the thing be even poffible ? 

Yes ; doubtlefs it is fo ; and when a thing is done, 
the poffibility of it is no longer a queflion : ab acta 
ad posse valet consecutio. 

Now thoufands of every rank and profeffion who 
have attended our public exercifes or our ordinary 
leffons have been, and others daily are, eye-witneffes 
of the facl:. 

We have a large ftieet of pafteboard, which contains 
on one fide the names of the eight parts of fpeech, 
exprefling to which of them belongs the word we think 
fit to refer to the fcholar. The other fide of the board 

explains 
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explains why the word referred to him belongs to the 
part of fpeech in which he has placed it. 
We here prefent a copy of this board. 



TABLE 
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Expressing to what Part of Speech any particular llord belongs. 

1. It is (this word) in the First • •• -in the Second- * - - in the Third? ...Person. 

2. of the Singular of the Plural. 

3. •• ; of the Present- ...of the. Imperfect- ■ • -of the Perfect -t 

of the Past Perfect •• ••of the Future. 

4. of the, Indicative. ..of the |Lmper4,t. i.v e... of the Subjunctive. 

5. of which is a Verb Active- • • -Passive-... 

Neuter (that is to. say, neither Active nor Passive.) 

6. of Regular- • • -of Irregular Conjugation. 

i Apti vf 1 

7. It is the Present- • • -the Perfect of the Infinitive i p ASSIVE > of— which 

is a Verb, &c 

8. It is the Present • • • .the Perfect of the Participle Active o,f- which is 

a Verb, &c. line 6". 

9. ..Is the Present- ...the Perfect of the Participle Passive of which is 

a Verb, &c. line 6". 

10. It is the Nom. the Gen. the Dat. the Accus. the Vocat. the Ablat. I pi °i 

11. Of — which is a Noun Substantive Masculine- • -.Feminine. 

,~ t • 1 xt ,0 ™ » \r » fSlNG. MASCUL. 

12. It is the Nominat. Gf.nit. Dat. Accusat. Vocat. Ablat. 1 n ,„ „ !-.„ 

J_l LURAL • -1 EM. 

13. Of — which ib a Noun Adjective. 

T . . x . „ t^ „ . fSlNGULAR. 

14. It is the Nominat. Genit. Dat. Accusat. Vocat. Ablative -i Ptit _ . t 

15. Of — which is a Pronoun Personal. •••Interrogative • • •• Relative- • 

Demonstrative. 

lQ. It is. a Particle, or a little word that connects j hrafes. 

,, ,.-.,/! c 1 • x. • fa Noun Adjective. 

17. It is the Comparative of — which is < ., . J 
■ . l_ an Adverb. 

c , c ,- , . f a Noun Adjective. 

IS. Superlative 01 — which is i . , , J 

\ an Adverb. 

19. It is an Adverb, that is to fay, an Adjective \vhich is joined to a Verb, and which 

has no Cafe, Gender nor Number. 

20. It is a Conjunction, that is to fay, an indecbneable Particle, which ferves to 

conned: the different parts of a phrafe.. 

21. It is a Preposition, that is to Jay, an indeclinable. Particle, which ftends before 

the words it governs. 

Suppofc the words, ' we had underftood,' are prefented to a Deaf and Dumb fcholar, 
to be rcfolved by this table ; he will point out in No. l t Tirji Per/on; in No. 2, Plural; 
in No. 3, Pujl Per/eft; in No. 4, Indicative; in No. 5, Verb Jclive; and in No. 0, 
Irregular Conjugation. , 

He will then turn, to the Table on the other fide, \fciich exprefies why fuch a word 
belongs to fuch a part of fpecch. 
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Expressing why any particular Word belongs to such a Part of Speech, 

1. It is (this word) in the First Person • -Becatife it is myfelf that I fpeak of. 

2. It is in the Second Person Becaufe it is to him or her that I fpeak. 

3; It is in the ThiRd Person Becaufe it is of him or her that 1 fpeak. 

4. It is in the Singular. •Becaufe! fpeak of a Angle perfon, or of a fingle thing. 

5. It is in the Plural • • • ■ Becaufe I fpeak of feveral perfons, or of feveral things. 

6. It is in the Present Tense ••Becaufe I fpeak of a thing prefent. 

7. It is in the Imperfect Becaufe I fpeak of a thing recently pail, or repre- 

fented as fuch by the arrangement of the difcourfe. 

8. It is in the Perfect Becaufe I fpeak of a thing paft. 

9„ It is in the Past Perfect • • Becaufe I fpeak of a thing which is paft antecedently 
to another thing which is alfo paft. 

10. It is in the Future Becaufe I fpeak of a future thing. 

11. It is in the Indicative Becaufe I fpeak directly, and without the connexion 

of one Verb with another. 

12. It is in the Imperative • • • 'Becaufe I fpeak of a command or a prayer. 

13. It is in the Subjunctive •• Becaufe I fpeak indirectly, and join one Verb with 

another Verb. 
14-. It is in the Active Voice • • Becaufe I fpeak of a fubjedt that adts. 

15. It is in the Passive Becaufe I do not fpeak of a fubjedt that adts, but of 

a fubjedt that is adted upon. 

16. It is in the Infinitive • • • • Becaufe I fpeak without any defignation of Perfon or 

Number. 
17- It is in the Present of the Infinitive. • Becaufe (fee line 6) "It is in the Perfect of 

the IxFtNtTiVE- -Becaufe (fee line 8). 
18. It is called a Participle • •Becaufe it takes part of a Verb and part of a Noun. 

It has the government of a Verb, but is applied to Nouns Subftantive like an 

Adjedtive. 
19- It is the Present of the Participle • -Becaufe (fee line 6) • -It is the Perfect 

of the Participle- .Becaufe (fee line 8). 

20. It is Adtive Becaufe (fee line 14). 

21. It is in the Nominative • •••Becaufe it begins the phrafe and refers to a Verb 

which is to fpeak of it. 

22. It is in the Genitive Becaufe it is the fecond of two Nouns Subftantive, 

and depending upon or belonging to the firft. 

23. It is in the Dative Becaufe to, to the, characterize the Dative. 

24. It is in the Accusative • • - • Becaufe it is ruled by a Verb, or by a Prepofition 

governing the Accufative. 

25. It is in the Vocative Becaufe I addrefs myfelf to him or her. 

26. It is in the Ablative Becaufe it comes after a Verb Paflive, or a Prepo- 

fition governing the Ablative. 

The Deaf and Dumb fcholar being to give a further folution by this fecond Table, of 
the words, we had underftood which he has been denied to parfe. will point out No. 1, 
No. 5, No. 9, No. ii ; and Nfl> 14 f > f 
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After feeing this operation, will it ftill be doubted, 
whether the Deaf and Dumb fcholar has feized the 
grammatical difference of the word fubmitted him 
with all the other words belonging to the fame verb ? 
But he is able to do the fame with every other perfon, 
number, tenfe, mode, and conjugation whatfoever. 

This operation has effectually convinced academi- 
cians, and other learned men of various countries, that 
the Deaf and Dumb perfectly underftand the meta- 
phyfic of verbs, and are capable of education as well 
as thofe who hear and fpeak. Even anfwers given in ' 
public exercifes to two hundred queftions in three dif- 
ferent languages, (which makes the whole amount to 
fix hundred), particularly on the thirteenth of Auguft 
lafl ;* in prefence of the Pope's Nuncio, and feverai 
of his illuftrious and dignified brethren of the church, 
are not deemed by the learned equally convincing, 
becaufe they might have been the effect of memory, 
independant of intelligence. 

* Apparently in the year 1783. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of the Fecundity of Methodical Signs out of the Sign 
for the Infinitive of a Verb. 

THE fame operation or difpofition of the mind, of 
the heart, of the body, &c. can be expreffed by a verb, 
by a noun fubftantive, by a noun adjective, and fome- 
times by an adverb. 

Since the operation or difpofition is the fame, there 
muft necefTarily be the fame radical fign, to which are 
joined other figns to indicate in verbs, the difference of 
their perfons, their numbers, their tenfes, and their 
modes, and in nouns, whether fubftantive or adjective, 
that of their cafes, their numbers and their genders ; 
and to characterize nouns adjective fubftantified or 
ad verbified. 

This radical fign is the fign for the Infinitive of the 
Verb. I take for example the verb to love in all its 
parts, whether active or pafsive, with all the words de- 
rived from or related to it, fuch as friendship, love, 
loved, lovely, loveliness, friend, lovelily, friendly, 
friendlily, lover, amateur, &c* 

* Thefe words are all derived, in the French, grammatically as well 
as metaphyfically from one root, the verb aimer, to love: as it appears 
in the fucceeding chapters, that the author's fyftem of the rami- 
fication of figns is fo extenfive as to comprehend both metaphy- 
fical and etymological affinities, the variety of roots from which 
the English of the fame words is deduced produces no difference, 
except that of rendering the exemplifications more pointed. 

All 
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All thefe words have the fame radical fign, which 
is that for the prefent of the infinitive of the verb to 
love. It is executed by looking at the object in quef- 
tion, and preffing the right hand ftrongly upon the 
mouth while the left is laid upon the heart : then 
carrying the right with frefh vivacity to the heart, 
conjointly with the left, and concluding with* the 
fign for the infinitive. 

The pupil, to whom I am dictating a leffon or a 
tt ic, mu not miftake in the choice of any one of 
thefe words, which are upwards of two hundred and 
forty in number, comprifing all the perfons, numbers, 
tenfes, and modes of the verb active and pafsive, the 
cafes, numbers, and genders of the nouns fubftantive 
and adje&ive, and the adverbs. 

If a part of a verb is to be dictated, I firft make the 
fign for the Perfonal Pronoun, which carries along 
with it that for Number ; then the Radical Sign; and, 
according to what is requifite, the figns for Tenfe and 
Mode. When active, there is no need to notice the 
voice ; but when pafsive, the fign muft neceffarily be 
made, as explained in page 38. 

If I want to dictate friendship, I make the radical 
fign, accompanied by the fign for fubftantive, which 
will be enough to make it underftood that fuch is the 
noun fubftantive I require. 

If love is the noun I want, I make the fame figns as 
for friendfhip, only giving a greater degree of vivacity 

i to 
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to my action on the mouth, and on the heart, becaufe 
love is more ardent than friendfhip, even in a religious 
fenfe, the fenfe in which we always employ it. 

The word beloved is an adjective, agreeing both to 
mafculine and feminine. The fign for Adjective fub- 
joined to the radical fign will fuffice. 

Is amiable the word ? I make the radical fign, then 
the fign for an Adjective, but of one terminating in 
able formed from a verb : to this I muft ftfbjoin the 
fign for pofsible or for neceffary, as before laid down. 

By fubftantifying this adjective, as in page 17, we 
have amiableness. 

The term friend is correlative : it implies two per- 
fons having a friendfhip for each other. Suppofing I 
am one of the two myfelf, I fhow myfelf and make the 
radical fign ; then with the end of my finger either 
point out the perfon who is my friend, or indicate his 
name. Having made the radical fign a fecond time, I 
turn the end of my finger towards myfelf,' to fhow that 
the friendfhip of that perfon is directed to me, as mine 
is directed to him. 

Is amiably to be expreffed ? I make the radical fign, 
and the fign for Adverb (pofsible or necefiary accord- 
ing to the fenfe of the phrafe) ; I add a fign announcing 
that there is no contestation ; after that I put my hand 
upon my right fide, to make it underftood that it is 
an adjective adverbified, as we have mentioned in 
page 43. 

Have 
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Have I to dictate amicable'? I make the radical 
fign, and, with a good humoured fmile I give a child 
a few taps on the ear in a friendly manner. In fub- 
joining to thefe figns the fign for Adverb, the word 
amicably will be formed. 

An amateur is a perfon converfant with painting, 
fculpture, &c. and fond of feeing productions in thofe 
arts. I fliow the objects of fondnefs, and make the 
radical fign. 

We have here exemplified what is equally applicable 
to the infinitives of all verbs, and to the words derived 
from or related to them. 



t 2 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XI. 

How Spiritual Operations, which are the Object of 
Logic, may be explained to the Deaf and Dumb. 

AFTER what has been offered in the two preceding 
chapters, it will eafily be admitted- that there is no 
danger of the Deaf and Dumb confounding any of 
the parts of fpeech. It is fufficienffor me to give, by 
figns, to every word its proper fignification, and they 
afsign it of themfelves its proper place ; (which, by the 
way, is what very many, whofe education has been 
deficient, cannot do.) So that nothing is beyond the 
reach of their capacity which we propofe to them 
with clearnefs and method. 

To explain to them the fpiritual operations which 
are the chief fubjedbs of Logic, I take the following 
meafures. 

I look attentively at the various rows of my library, 
and at the bufts and the globes on the top ; and I 
engage my pupil to fix his eyes upon them alfo. 
Afterwards I fhut my eyes, and no longer beholding 
any of thefe objects externally, I trace out however 
the height and the width of them, their different fhapes 
and their pofitions. I remark, and prefs upon the 
obfervation of my pupil, that it is no longer the eyes 
of my body which perceive them, but that I behold 

them 
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them in another way, as if there were two apertures in 
the middle of my forehead, through which thefe ob- 
jects were ftill pictured in my head, my eyes being 
ihut. This I call, ' feeing with the eyes of the mind.' 
No Deaf and Dumb perfons will fail to put this to the 
proof in themfelves, upon the fpot : and they will all 
take pleafure in multiplying and diverfifying exem- 
plifications. 

I am at Paris, in my own houfe, giving leflbns ; but I 
tranfport myfelf in imagination to Versailles, (the place 
of my nativity,) where I once took three of my eldeft 
female pupils to fpend a week. They tranfport them- 
felves thither in fancy as readily as I do ; they never 
call to mind the ftay they made there without pleafing 
fenfations. 

In idea, I mount the caille, and I trace out, as well 
as I can, the grand ftair-cafe, and the outer rooms : 
the females immediately proceed with the picture, par- 
ticularly that of the gallery, which overpowered them 
with admiration to fuch a degree, that they all three 
changed colour when they entered it. 

We then, in idea, range the park. They walk from 
grove to grove, and in their defcription do not leave 
out the different water-pieces, the fight of which fur- 
prked them flrangely. 

I obferve to them, it is not the eyes of their body 
which now fee thefe various objedls ; that their body 
has not changed places : that it is fronting the table 

upon 
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upon which we write ; but that thefe objects are pre- 
fented by the eyes of the mind as if ftill actually vi- 
fible : and I then fay, that the internal painting which 
is the fource of their prefent entertainment is what we 
call ' an idea, or the reprefentation of an object in the 
mind.' 

You have juft now in your mind, I fay to them, the 
idea of the caftle of Verfailles, the idea of its apart- 
ments, of its gioves, &c. all thefe things are material 
and fenfible ; you have feen them with your eyes ; but 
that which now reprefents them to you internally we 
call your imagination. 

You have feen that it took two hours and an half to 
tranfportyou from Paris to Verfailles, and feveral entire 
days to bring you from Lyons to Paris. Your body 
cannot travel fafter. But as fpeediry as you pleafe 
your mind is rambling in the gardens of Verfailles, or 
walking on the banks of the Rhone, while this lame 
body is feated on a chair, or traversing the ftreets of 
Paris. This we term thinking: you think of the 
beauty of Verfailles : yott think of the river which runs 
through Lyons. 

You fay within yourfelves, the park of Verfailles is 
beautiful ; this is what we call judgment. It contains 
two ideas ; you have the idea of the park, and the idea 
of beauty ; you unite them to each other by an internal 
yes : this is what we call an affirmative judgment. On 
the contrary, you fay within yourfelves, that the tower 

at 
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at St. Martin's gate is not handfome : here again are 
two ideas, the idea of the tower and the idea of hand- 
fomenefs : but you feparate them by an internal no : 
this is what we call a negative judgment ; and when 
you write down what you have thought within your- 
felves, it forms what we call an affirmative proposition, 
or a negative proposition. 

I afk, if you are willing to return to Verfailles, where 
you appeared to be very much delighted, and refide 
there constantly. You anfwer me, that you {hould 
like extremely to do fo, provided I go and refide there 
too. I afk you, why you put in this condition ; and you 
anfwer, that it is becaufe there is nobody at Verfailles 
who inftru&s the Deaf and Dumb : now this is what 
we call Reasoning. It contains feveral ideas which 
you compare one with another, in this manner : ' Ver- 
failles is a beautiful place, ; I am charmed with 
Verfailles ; I fhould like to live there : but I fhould 
find no inftru&ion at Verfailles for the Deaf and 
Dumb ; I am fonder of inftruclion than of the 
beauty of Verfailles : therefore I do not wifli to live 
there unlefs he who inftrudls us live there too.' 

Thought and Love, we tell our pupils, are not the 
fame thing. You often think of things which you do 
not love ; which, on the contrary, you hate. You 
think of idlenefs, ofdifobedience, of gluttony, when you 
obferve them in fome young perfon ; and yet you love 
none of them. That which thinks within us is called 

our 
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out mind; that which loves is called our heart; and 
the union of the two is called our soul. 

The idea of a foul which thinks and reafons, pre- 
fents itfelf to our mind without form and without 
colour ; we call* this idea a fimple conception. 

Thus you have a body and a foul : a body which 
eats, drinks, fleeps, moves, and refts ; a foul which 
thinks, judges, and reafons. Your foul cannot eat, 
nor drink, &c. Your body cannot think, nor judge, 
nor reafon. 

Thefe operations, as our readers perceive, are in 
truth perfectly fimple ; and the Deaf and Dumb feize 
them with equal facility and avidity. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XII. 

How Deaf and Dumb Persons are instructed in the 
first Truths of Religion. 

WHEN the difference of foul and body is once 
clearly ascertained, as in the preceding chapter, and 
the Deaf and Dumb are become fenfible of the fupe- 
riority and noblenefs which thereby diftinguifh them 
from brutes, that can neither reafon nor think, their 
fouls Hand eager to follow wherever we lead the way : 
they take their flight up to heaven, defcend again to 
earth, and plunge into the abyfs, with as much promp- 
titude as our own. 

They have feen with their own eyes that a houfe does 
riot build itfelf, nor a watch conftrucl: itfelf ; they have 
admired this little machine and have obferved, with- 
out'the leafl; fuggeftion from others, that the inventor 
of it muft have had a great deal of ingenuity. 

But when we {how them on an artificial fphere, the 
periodical motions of the earth and the planets round 
the fun, and afterwards let them fee the execution of 
thefe in miniature, in Paffernont's Scientific machinery, 
their fouls are then expanded and elevated with 
fentiments of delight and admiration, to which all our 
expreffions are inadequate : their furprize foon borders 
upon extacy when, afcending to the fixed ilars, we 

k ftate 
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ftate their diftance from the earth, and remotenefs 
from each other. 

They now begin to comprehend that a machine fo 
prodigioufly immenfe, containing fo many exquifite 
beauties vying for fuperiority, can be the effect of in- 
finite power alone. They fee and know the ufe of 
artifans' tools in the fabrication of their works : it is 
unneceffary to make any obfervations to them con- 
cerning the impoffibility of fuch tools being employed 
in the fabrication of the univerfe. 

If we write down, that he who made all thefe things 
has no body, nor figure, nor colour fo as to come under 
our fenfes ; fcarcely do they deign to caft their eyes 
over the propofition, becaufe their own good fenfe 
alone tells them that it is impofiible to conceive eyes, 
ears, hands, and feet for him. This is what we call 
being a pure spirit, whofe operations are not impeded 
or retarded as ours are by the heavinefs of our bodies. 

It is now time to announce that he whofe works 
tranfport them with aftonifhment is the God before 
whom we proftrate ourfelves, a Spirit eternal, inde- 
pendant, immoveable, infinite, prefent every where, 
beholding all things, who can do all things, who has 
created all things, who governs all things. There is 
no neceflity for hafty ftrides here ; if our fteps are flow, 
our patience is amply compenfated by a view of the 
gradations of refpecT: towards God difplayed in the 
hearts of our pupils, which, in general, are in exac~b 
proportion to the progreflion of their knowledge of him. 

Let 
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Let us give a fpecimen of our mode of proceeding 
in the explication of the divine attributes. 

You have not been in this world always, we fay to 
our pupils; you did not exift thirty years ago; you 
came into the world like other infants, whofe birth 
you hear of daily : your father was before you ; your 
grandfather was his elder ; your great grandfather and 
great- great grandfather were elder ftill ; each of them 
had a beginning in his turn : it was God who formed 
them in the breaft of their mothers ; it was then only 
that they began to exift : juft fo it has been with all 
the other men who have been bom and have died finoe 
the beginning of the world. But he who forms all 
others, cannot have been formed by another elder than 
he : therefore he has had no beginning. 

This is not all. Your fathers, grandfathers, great 
grandfathers, and great-great grandfathers are all 
dead. You alfo will die when God fo pleafes. They 
have had an end in this world; you likewife will when 
you die. Their bodies have been put into the earth 
when their fouls feparated from them : yours will alfo 
be put into it when you are dead. But God will not 
die ; he will never have an end : he has always been, 
and he always will be ; this is what we mean by the 
word eternal. 

The independance and other perfections of God are 
explained in the fame manner, a magis noto ad minus 
notion. We do not aim at philofbphieal or theological 

k r> demon- 
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demonftration ; our defign is merely to make ourfelves 
underftood, -and by our Simplicity we fucceed. 

Hitherto when the name of God was infcribed, the 
pupils lifted up their hand and pointed to the iky, 
a fign which they acknowledged to be void of 
meaning to them : but it is neceffary to be confcious 
of having a foul, and that the curtain which conceals 
it from itfelf fhould be drawn, before it can difcover 
the indelible feal of the divinity imprinted on it by 
nature. Now, indeed, they comprehend that adora- 
tion and thankfgiving are due to him. What is per- 
formed in our temples is no more a mere fpedlacle in 
their eyes, as it ufed to be; they comprehend that 
we there aflc, and they join with us in afking, what- 
ever is moft neceffary for the good of our bodies and 
our fouls. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Method of initiating the Deaf and Dumb even in tlte 
Mysteries of our Religion. 

BY the method we are about to lay down, it is 
practicable to teach the Deaf and Dumb even the 
myfteries of our religion. 

You exift, we fay to them, you think, and you 
love. Your exiftence is not your thought : brutes 
exift, and do not think. Neither is it your love. 

Nor yet is your thought your love, becaufe you 
fometimes think of things which you do not love : 
neither is, it your exiftence. In fine, your love is 
neither your exiftence nor your thought. 

Here then are three things in you diftin&from each 
other, that is, the one is not the other. You can think 
of one without thinking of the others : yet thefe three 
things are infeparable, and conftitute one felf which 
exifts, thinks, and loves ; it is a kind <>f image or 
femblance of what is in God : it is what the great 
Bifhop Bofluet termed a created trinity. 

In God there are three perfons, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghoft. The Father is not the 
Son ; neither is he the Holy Ghoft. 

The Son is not the Father; neither -is he the Holy 

Ghoft. 

Laftly 
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Laftly, the Holy Ghoft is not the Father ; nor yet 
the Son. 

Thefe three perfons are diftinft from each other, 
that is to fay, the one is not the other. You can 
think of one without thinking of the others : yet they 
are infeparable, and make but one God, a fingle 
fpirit eternal, independant, immoveable, &c. This 
is what we are to believe, becaufe it is what our faith 
teaches us ; and after fhowing this do&rine in the 
Scriptures, to fuch of the Deaf and Dumb who are paft 
their childhood, they repeat emphatically eveiy Sun- 
day at morning fervice, the fymbol of St. Athanafius, 
and implicitly believe all the articles he expofes touch- 
ing the myftery of the Holy Trinity. 

The comparifon of the foul and the body, which is 
one man, unus est homo, as it is faid in this creed, 
ferves to make them underftand how God and Man 
is only one Jefus Chrift, unus est Christus ; and 
throws a light upon the facred truths which neceiTarily 
refult from this ineffable union. We eat, we drink, 
we fleep, we move by our body ; we think, we judge, 
we reafon by our foul. Jefus Chrift, as God, is eter- 
nal, independant, immoveable, &c. Jefus Chrift, 
as man, was conceived, was born, has fuffered, and 
has died. 

(In the public exercife of the 13th Auguft, before 
mentioned, eight Deaf and Dumb perfons refolved 

eighty- fix 
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eighty-fix queftions, in three different languages, con- 
cerning the three principal myfteries of our religion.) 

The myftery of the Eucharift is likewife expounded 
in an appropriate manner. 

The Deaf and Dumb fee with their eyes that five 
or fix drops of water, poured into a liquor of vivid 
red, turn it inftantly to milk white. We remind them 
of what they have read in the Old Teftament of the 
rod of Mofes being changed into a ferpent, and the 
waters of a large river into blood ; alfo of what they 
have read in the Gofpel, of Jefus Chrift by his power 
changing the water into wine at the marriage of 
Cana. 

We tell them that a change ftill more miraculous is 
operated upon our altars, by virtue of the all-powerful 
words of Jefus Chrift, pronounced in his name by the 
prieft. Bread and wine are there changed into the 
body and blood of Chrift. It is Jefus Chrift himfelf 
that has faid fo : the church teaches us fo ; we are 
bound to believe it, although we comprehend it not. 

In 1773, fome of our Deaf and Dumb fcholars went 
through a public exercife upon the facrament of the 
Eucharift, of which the programma announced, along 
with other matters, that they would give four proofs 
of the real prefence of the body and blood of Jefus 
Chrift under the euchariftic forms, and anfwer the 
principal objections that might be brought forward 
againft this article of our faith. 

From 
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From the examples ftuoifhed by this chapter, the 
poffibility of making Deaf and Purab perfons com- 
prehend the myfteries of our religion, will, I preftuiie, 
be admitted ; and even the likelihood of their under- 
standing them better than fuch as have learned them 
gut of their catechifm only. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

That there is no metaphysical Idea of which a very 
clear Explanation may not be given by the means 
of Analysis, and the help of methodical Signs. 

THERE is do word but what fignifies fomething ; 
and there is no thing but what can be very clearly 
fignified by one or by many words, whether it be a 
thing depending on the fenfes, or a thing totally in- 
dependant of them. 

There is no word, in any language, of which the 
fignification may not become intelligible by analyfis, 
in making ufe of other words to the extent that may 
be neceflary to render obvious what was not compre- 
hended before. 

Thefe other words may be fpoken to any one whofe 
ears are properly organized. If they are not under- 
ftood when fpoken, we explain them by further words ; 
and if thefe laft are not yet fufficiently intelligible, we 
fearch for others that are more fo : in fhort, no word 
remains of which we are obliged to fay, that its figni- 
fication is impoflible to be explained. 

Our procedure with the Deaf and Dumb is precifely 
the fame : we continue writing till we attain words, 
comprehended by figns, which illuftrate what was ob- 
fcure. Inftances of being forced to have recourfe to 

l a fecond 
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a fecond operation are rare ; if they were frequent, 
it would prove that my ideas were not very clear, and 
that my expreffions were ill chofen. 

I have given a fpecimen of thefe explications in 
my methodical inftruction ; I conceive it will not be 
amifs to give a further example here, accompanied 
with a few reflections. 

There is perhaps no word more difficult to explain 
by figns than this, I believe. — I effect the explanation 
of it in the following manner. Having written upon 
the table JT believe, I draw four lines in different di- 
rections, thus : 

•I fay yes with the mind. I think yes. 

-I fay yes with the heart. I love to think yes. 

I believe c^E^T! , r . . . 

-I lay yes with the mouth. 



•I do not fee with my eyes. 



Which fignifies, my mind confents, my heart adheres, 
my mouth profeffes, but I fee not with my eyes. I 
then take up what is written upon thefe four lines, 
and carry it to the word I believe, to make it under- 
stood that the whole is there comprifed. 

If, after this explication, I have occafion to dictate 
the word I believe, by methodical figns, I firft make 
the fign for the fingular of the perfonal Pronoun, 
as we have fhown in its place : I next put my right 
forefinger to my forehead, the concave part of it 
being deemed the feat of the mind, that is, the faculty 

of 
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of thinking, rind I make the fign for yes : after that, 
I make the fame fign for yes, putting my finger to 
that part which is commonly confidered as the feat of 
what is called the heart, in the mental economy, that 
is of our faculty of loving, (we have feveral times 
explained that thefe two faculties are fpiritual, and 
occupy no fpace, in reality) : I proceed to make the 
fame fign for yes upon my mouth, moving my lips : 
laftly, I put my hand upon my eyes, and, making 
the fign for no, fhow that I do not fee. There only 
remains the fign for the Prefent to be made, and then 
I write down I believe ; but, when written, it is bet- 
ter underftood by my pupils than by the generality of 
thofe who hear. It is perhaps fuperfluous to repeat, 
that all thefe figns are executed in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

After what I have juft ftated, and what I have before 
explained concerning the management of the radical 
fign, it is eafy to tmderftand how to dictate all the 
perfons, numbers, tenfes, and modes of the verb to 
believe, whether active or paffive. 

With regard to words ftanding in relationfhip, faith 
is the noun fubftantive, belief is the fubftantified par- 
ticiple : credible and incredible are two adjectives in 
ibk (fee page 13), incredible is the fecond of thefe 
adjectives adverbified. 

The faithful man, in a theological fenfe, is he who 
has been baptized and believes ; the infidel, he who 

l 2 has 
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has not been baptized : this concrete, put into the 
abftracl:, makes infidelity. The unbeliever is he who 
has been baptized, but believes not : by fubftantifying 
it, we have unbelief. 

Credibilis-is-e, is a word in ufe amongft the bcft 
Latin writers, and fignifies credible, but cannot with 
propriety be fubftantified, credibilitas not being au- 
thorized. The French, though their theologians and 
philofophers have eftablifhed credibility, do not ac- 
knowledge credible. The Englifh have naturalized 
credible the adjective, and have fubftantified it into 
credibility. 

Such is the ufe of Analyfis joined to that of me- 
thodical Signs, on which I beg leave to produce the 
judgment of a perfon in the firft rank of literature. 

" The Profeflbr for educating Deaf and Dumb per- 
" fons at Paris, has contrived," fays the Abbe de 
Condillac, " a methodical art, extremely fimple and 
" eafy, for the language of Signs^ by which he gives 
" his pupils ideas of every fpecies ; ideas, I do not 
" hefitate to fay, more exact, more precife, than thofe 
" commonly acquired by the medium of the ear. As 
" we are left to judge of the fignification of words, in 
" our infancy, by the circumftances wherein we hear 
" them uttered, it often happens that we take hold of 
" their fenfe but by halves, and we content ourfelves 
" with this by halves all our life. But fuch is not the 
« cafe with the Deaf and Dumb inftru&ed by * * *. 

His 
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" His method of giving them ideas which do not fall 
" under the fenfes is entirely by analyfing, and mak- 
" ing them analyze along with him. He thus con- 
" duels them from fenfible to abftracl ideas by fimple 
" and methodical analyfes ; and we may judge what 
" advantage his language of action pofTefles over the 
" articulate founds of our fchool-miftreffes and pre- 
" ceptors. 

" I have thought it incumbent upon me to feize an 
" opportunity of paying a tribute of juftice to the 
" talents of this .... citizen, to whom I am notper- 
" fonally known,, I believe, although I have been at 
" liis academy, have feen his fcholars, and have ob- 
" tained from himfelf a knowledge of his fyftem." 
(Abbe de Condillac's Courfe of Inftruclions, &c. 
vol. ii. part 1. chap 1.) 

I add, in my turn, that I have , thought it incum- 
bent upon me to report this teftimony in favour of a 
method which, it were to be much wifhed, might be 
adopted by all who take upon them the inftruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XV. 

How the Deaf and Dumb may be brought to under- 
stand, in some measure, what it is to hear, auribus 
audire. 

IN attempting to explain this article to the Deaf 
and Dumb, I go to work as follows. 

I direct a large pan to be brought, and order it to 
be filled with water. The water being perfectly fet- 
tled, I take an ivory ball, or fomething fimilar, and 
drop it perpendicularly in. I make my pupil obferve 
the undulation produced in the water, which would 
be much greater in a pond or in a river : but the Deaf 
and Dumb having feen this undulatory motion in both, 
call it to mind very eafily. Then I write down as 
follows : ' I drop the ball into the water ; the water 
being difplaced, runs up and ftrikes the edge of the 
pan.' Not a word of this is unintelligible to my pu- 
pils. 

Next I take up a fcreen, or fomething fimilar, and 
flapping it in my hand, the curtains flutter, and leaves 
of paper fly about. I blow upon the hands of one of 
my pupils with my mouth ; and I call all that air. 
Then I write down further : ' The room is full of air, 
as the pan is full of water : I ftrike upon the table, 
the air is difplaced and ftrikes againft the walls of the 

room, 
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room, in the fame manner as the water is difplaced 
and ftrikes againft the edges of the pan.' 

I now take out my alarum watch, and fetting it pro- 
perly, I make each of my pupils feel the little hammer 
which ftrikes againft his finger with great rapidity. I 
then tell him that we have all a little hammer in the 
ear ; that the air being difplaced in making its way 
towards the walls of the room, meets with our ear, 
which it enters, and caufes the little hammer there to 
move in the fame way that I make the corner of my 
handkerchief move with my breath. (This is the lan- 
guage I hold with them, and I think it right not to 
alter it here.) After this, I get a perfon who hears to 
ftand with his face againft the wall, and his back to- 
wards me, requefting him to turn round and come for- 
ward as foon as he hears me ftrike upon the table, I 
ftrike ; and the reft is executed as agreed upon. I 
fhow that the air met with his ear, and having entered 
it, caufed his little hammer to move, the lenfation of 
which made him turn round and come forward. 

I afterwards fend the fame perfon into another 
room : I ftrike, and he comes back directly. I declare 
that the fame operation has taken place in his ear, 
and ferved him for a fignal to come back. It is thus 
we (how that Sound is propagated by means of un- 
dulating air (we explain alfo why this propagation is 
flower than that of light.) As to what really takes 
place in the interior of the ear, anatomifts will pleafe 

to 
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to recollect that we are addreffing ourfelves to pefons 
who are Deaf and Dumb, consequently that phyfical 
exactnefs is out of the cafe. 

We now inform our fludents that if they do not hear, 
it is becaufe they have not in their ears this hammer, 
or elfe becaufe it is too much enveloped for the motion 
of the air to make an impreffion, or, laftly, becaufe, if 
it does move and ftrike, the part upon which it acts is 
in a manner paralytic. 

The explications I have given at various times on 
this fubject, have produced very different effects upon 
different pupils, fome being highly gratified at know- 
ing what it is to hear, other* profoundly dejected at not 
having the hammer in their ears, or at its being en- 
veloped. The firft two that attended this lecture, 
having given an account of it at home, could not fup- 
prefs their chagrin, upon learning that the houfe-cat 
and canary-bird had both the little hammer in their 
ears. 

From the above it will be eafy to guefs the notion 
which the Deaf and Dumb form refpccting our faculty 
of hearing. 

When all my fcholars are in my ftudy, their whole 
attention engrbffed by a picture which they have not 
feen before, if I ftamp on the floor, every one, with- 
out exception, whatever their number, immediately 
turn* round ; the pulfation they feel at their feet being 
a fufficient notice that I defire them to look towards 
me. 

A few 
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A few minutes after, I let them know that twenty 
perfons are in my antichamber, who cannot perceive 
me, nor I them, whom neverthelefs I fhall caufe to 
enter that they may have the pleafure of looking at 
the fame picture. I call them aloud, and they enter 
immediately. The Deaf and Dumb comprehend that 
thefe perfons have experienced a vibration in the ear 
fomething fimilar to what they themfelves felt at the 
feet when I {lamped upon the floor. 

The faculty of hearing, therefore, appears to them, 
an internal difpofition of our ears rendering us capa- 
ble of fenfations there of which their own ears are 
incapable, becaufe the door is fhut fo as to prevent 
the air from penetrating, or becaufe they are without 
the little hammer to ftrike, or without the drum 
which it is to ftrike upon : and as they perceive that 
the ftdmping of the foot on the floor produces more 
or lefs motion at their feet, in proportion to the force 
of the ftroke, fo they conceive that the motion pro- 
duced in our ears is more or lefs felt in proportion to 
the degree of violence with which the air enters : they 
have nearly the fame idea of it as of a wind blowing 
with more or lefs ftrength. 

But as we can give no diftinct idea of the difference 
of colours to a perfon born blind, neither can we give 
the Deaf and Dumb a diftinct idea of the difference 
of founds produced in our ears by the different articu- 
lation of letters. 

M CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Reflections respecting a Method and a Dictionary 

for the Use of' the Deaf and Dumb. 

IN faying that a language is natural to us, is meant 
that we learned it in our infancy, without reflection 
and without ftudy. From the age of five or fix we 
knew enough of it to understand what was faid to us, 
and to give anfwers to thofe who interrogated us. In 
the courfe of time, and by the developement of our 
reafon, we acquired more words, and we accuftomed 
ouffelves to make ufe of them. But fo long as we had 
learned them merely by rote, we could not with pro- 
priety be faid to know the language : and a multitude 
of faults which we continually fell into, both in fpeak- 
ing and writing, plainly attefted our ignorance. 

We fhould never have been freed from the trammels 
of this ignorance, without the help of a Method teach- 
ing us to discriminate the perfons, numbers, tenfes 
and modes of verbs ; to know their regimen ; to diftin- 
guilh the cafes, numbers and genders of fubftantives, 
adjectives, and pronouns ; and, laftly, to difcern the 
difference between adverbs, prepofitions and con- 
junctions. 

Nor was this all. We could not have done without 
a good Dictionary, ascertaining the exact purport of 
every word, to teach us to ufe them in a fenfe ftrictiy 
confonant to the iubject we were treating. 

When 
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When we fet about learning a foreign language, 
%re flood in need of a Method to teach us with refpect 
to this language what the Englifh method had taught 
us with refpecl; to our own. We alfo ftood in need 
of good Dictionaries to guide us in the choice of words 
when tranflating our own into the new language, or 
the new into our own. Without this double affiftance, 
we could have attained but a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the new language we wifhed to acquire. 

The natural language of the Deaf and Dumb is the 
language of figns ; nature and their different wants 
are their only tutors in it : and they have no other 
language as long as they have no other instructors. 

It is of little confequence what the language is 
which we propofe to teach them ; they are ftrangers to 
all languages equally ; even that of their native country 
offers nothing more than the language of any other 
country to facilitate the undertaking. But whatever 
the language we are defirous they mould learn, they 
ftand in need of a Method to know the rules of it, and 
a good Dictionary to explain the exact meaning of the 
words. 

A fenfe of this double neceffity induces moft perfons 
who vifit our academy, particularly foreigners, to alk 
me if I have not compofed a Method for the ufe of 
the Deaf and Dumb. Upon my anfwering in the 
affirmative, they are, many of them, anxious to know 
where to procure it, in order to take it into their own 

m 2 country. 
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country : (the firft edition is totally fold off, and the 
bookfeller has made application for a fecond.) Their 
next queftion is, whether 1 have not compofed a Dic- 
tionary alfo ? To this I could anfwer, that the Deaf 
and Dumb under my tuition have no need of a written 
or a printed one, fince in all my leflbns I am a living 
dictionary which explains every thing neceffary for 
the understanding of the words that occur in the fub- 
ject treated of ; and that this affiftance is fully Suffici- 
ent, as would be that of any other preceptor to any 
other pupil who in translating Should always refer to 
him, inftead of turning over the leaves of a dictionary, 
and fo have nothing more to do than to put the 
phrafes in proper order. 

That this kind of di&ionary does fuffice, is abun- 
dantly proved by the operations of my fcholars, fince 
upon figns which exprefs neither letters nor words, 
but only ideas, they write whatever I pleafe to dictate ; 
certainly indeed they would not be able to do this, 
unlefs the words which they ought to choofe, and the 
ideas Signified by thofe words were ftored in then- 
minds. 

But having had fubfequently to form mailers that 
were to return to their own country, in a fhort time, 
it was not practicable to make them as ready at figns 
as my pupils, who, fupplying my place, ferved them 
as living dictionaries : (I appeal to the gentlemen 
themfelves for the truth of this.) — With a view of 

qualifying 
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qualifying thefe perfons the more effectually for in- 
ftru&ors, I was induced to think of compiling a 
Dictionary for the ufe of the Deaf and Dumb. 

When the idea firft prefented itfelf to my mind, the 
difficulties attending the execution of it appeared to 
me, I confefs, in fome refpecls infuperable. I faw 
with what promptitude Signs could be made corre* 
fponding to every word whofe fignification we wanted 
to exprefs ; it appeared to me that the defcription of 
thefe figns would require a detail which would form an 
immenfe work. After contemplating the matter more 
coolly, however, I conceived that the whole defign 
might be comprifed in three or four volumes in quarto, 
which was not fo very formidable ; and further reflec- 
tions have thoroughly convinced me that the work 
would not be nearly fo voluminous nor fo difficult as 
I had figured to myfelf at firft fight, fince every thing 
not neceffary for the inftru&ion of the Deaf and 
Dumb may be retrenched. 

In the firft place, feveral men of literature have 
made no fcruple to acknowledge to me that there are 
upwards of three thoufand words in die language of 
whofe fignification they are ignorant. For my own 
part, I am ignorant of the fignification of a ftill 
greater number : thefe, I prefume, it will not be re- 
quired of me to learn, on purpofe to explain them 
in a dictionary for the ufe of the Deaf and Dumb. 
2. Nor fhall I infert the names of the component 

partis 
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parts of our frame, nor of objects continually before 
our eyes : it is fufficient to (how them . 

3. No names of quadrupeds, birds, fifhes, infefts, 
of trees, fruits, flowers, herbs, vegetables, nor of in- 
ftruments and works of arts, trades, &,c. will be found 
there. 

The Deaf and Dumb can learn the figni.ications of 
all thefe names but as we ourfelves have learned them. 
In vain might they have been repeated to us hundreds 
and hundreds of times ; if the different objects had 
not been fhown to us natural or painted, in fculpture 
or engraved, we fhould no more have attached diftincl; 
ideas to the names than if they had been uttered in a 
ftrange tongue ; the word horse would no more have 
given us a diftincl idea of this animal than the Latin 
word equus, or the French word cheval, or the German 
word pferd. 

Words only, therefore, will not dp for the Deaf and 

Dumb : we muft (how them the objects themfelves, or 

reprefentations of them. For this reafon all rooms 

deftined for the tuition of the Deaf and Dumb ought 

to be provided with pielures or well-executed prints of 

objects which it is moft interefting to be acquainted 

with : it is thus we give our pupils a knowledge, of 
them. 

4. Our Dictionary of Verbs is already finifhed and 
in the hands of our pupils; and we have got half 
through our vocabulary of Nouns : but after what we 

have 
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have fet forth in Chapter X, that of Verbs permits us 
to fuppreis all nouns fubftantive and adjeclive derived 
from infinitives. Teachers will have the goodnefs to 
pay attention to this when they are to explain to their 
pupils by figns thefe nouns fubftantive and adjective. 

5. In this Dictionary there will be no new figns for 
compound words as to outdo, to foretell, &c. &c. nor 
for thofe which exprefs complex ideas,, as frequent, 
copy, &c. &c. nor metaphyfical as believe, ambition, 
&c. &c. but we fhall give there, in the analyfis, the 
fimple ideas united in each of thefe words, which muft 
be decompofed in the language of figns as they are by 
analyfis ; the object being to combine known figns, not 
to invent new. Thus for example to outdo fignifies to 
do more than another ; to foretell to tell the future ; 
to frequent fignifies to go often to the fame place ; 
to copy, to write what we find in a book or on paper ; 
to believe fignifies to fay yes with the mind, with the 
heart and with the mouth, and no with the eyes ; 
ambition, the ardent defire of fomething great. 

After thefe explanations, it is obvious that no new 
figns fhould be fought after, but that we may conteut 
ourfelves with making good ufe of fuch as are known 
by uniting or combining them one with another. 

It is the fame with a very great portion of words in 
every language whatfoevcr. To make them underftood 
by the Deaf and Dumb, it is by no means necefiary to 
invent new figns ; it will anfwer every purpofe to give 

analytic 
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analytic explanations, fhort and precife, fo as to 
bring to their minds words, the fignification of which 
they have hundreds of times comprehended by figns. 
The dictionary adapted to their ufe will contain far 
more explanations, therefore, than figns. 

6. This work being calculated folely for them, and 
for facilitating the operations of fuch as may undertake 
their tuition, no one ought to be fiirprized at the 
omifsion of words, of whofe explanation they have no 
need ; fuch as words expreffing the names of objecls 
which it fuffices to (how ; and words, the knowledge 
of which would be as ufelefs to them as it is to the very 
great portion of men (many tolerably learned too) that 
live and die without ever underftanding their fignifi- 
cation. 

Thus a Dictionary for the ufe of the Deaf and Dumb 
will be reduced to the compafs of a fingle pocket vo- 
lume. It is not yet finifhed, but I am in hopes it will 
be foon*. In the mean time I recommend the ufe of 
Richelet's Portable Dictionary, edited by Wailly, to 
which I am to acknowledge myfelf indebted for many 
of my explications. 

* See Preface. 
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preliminary observations. 



To teach Deaf and Dumb perfons to fpeak is an 
enterprize which does not require great talents, but 
much patience. After reading with attention what I 
am about to offer upon this matter, every father or 
mother, matter or miftrefg, may hope to fucceed in 
the attempt, provided they be not difcouraged by the 
difficulties they will infallibly experience on the part 
of their pupil at firft ; difficulties they muft expecl; : 
but, above all things, let them avoid betraying the 
leaft fymptom of impatience, for it would inftantly 
difconcert him, while yet a novice in this art, and 
make him abandon a courfe of inftruclion, whofe 
v c value 
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value he cannot eftimate, and whofe firft leflbns pre- 
fent nothing agreeable. 

In my ' Methodical Inftitiition,' printed in 1776, 
I difclaimed all pretentions to be confidered as the in- 
ventor of this branch of inftruclion, acknowledging that 
when I formerly took upon me the education of two 
Deaf and Dumb twin fitters, it did not enter my 
mind to take any fteps towards teaching them to 
fpeak. Neverthelefs, I had not forgotten that in a 
converfation, when I was about the age of fixteen, 
with my tutor of philofophy, who was an excellent 
metaphyfician, he had proved to me, upon incontef- 
tible principles, that there is no more natural connec- 
tion between metaphyfical ideas and the articulate 
founds which ftrike the ear, than between thefe fame 
ideas and the written characters which ftrike the eye. 

I perfectly recollected that, as a confummate phi- 
lofopher, he drew this direct conclufion from his pre- 
mifes, namely, that it would be as pofsible to inftrucl; 
the Deaf and Dumb by written characters, always 
accompanied by fenfible figns, as to inftrucl; other 
men by words delivered orally, along with geftures 
indicative of their fignification. (At that moment, I 
little thought Providence was laying the foundation 
of the vocation to which I was deftined.) 

Moreover I conceived myfelf that it was only by 
mere arbitrary agreement amongft people of the fame 
country, that the words and writing of any nation 

fignified 
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Signified fomething ; and that it muft every where 
have been figns which had given to words as well as 
to writing, and to writing as well as to words, the 
virtue of recalling to the mind the ideas of things 
which had been fhown by fome fign of the eye or of 
the hand as their names were firft pronounced or 
written, written or pronounced. 

Full of thefe ideas, deduced from the cleareft meta- 
physeal truths, I began the education of my two 
pupils. I foon faw that a Deaf and Dumb perfon, 
under the guidance of a good matter, is an attentive 
fpectator who delivers to himfelf (tradidit ipse spec- 
tator) the number and arrangement of the letters of 
a word prelented to him, and that he retains them 
better than other children to whom they are not yet 
become familiar by daily reiterated ufe. 

Experience likevvife fhowed me that a Deaf and 
Dumb perfon, endowed with a moderate lhare of 
capacity, learns, in the fpace of three days from the 
commencement of his inftruction, about eighty words,, 
which he does not forget, and of which it is not ne- 
ceflary to repeat to him the explanation. So per- 
fectly are the number and arrangement of the letters 
of all thefe words fixed in his memory, that if an error 
is committed in orthography in writing any of them, 
he notices it direclly. 

Charmed with the facility which I discovered of in- 
ftructing the Deaf and Dumb by writing and the 

intervention 
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intervention of methodical figns, I bellowed no thought 
upon the means of untying their tongues. One day 
a flranger came to our public leffon, and offering 
me a Spanifh book, faid that it would be a real fervice 
to the owner if I would purchafe it : I anfwered, that, 
as I did not understand the language, it would be to- 
tally ufelefs to me; but opening it cafually, what 
ftlould I fee but the manual alphabet of the Spaniards, 
neatly executed in copper-plate ? I wanted no further 
inducement; I paid the meflenger his demand, and 
kept the book. 

I then became impatient for the conclufion of the 
leffon; and what was my furprize when turning to 
the firft page of my book, I found this title, Arte para 
ensenar a hablar los Mudos? I had no difficulty to 
guefs that this fignified The Art of teaching th& Dumb 
to speak ; and I immediately refolved to make myfelf 
mailer of Spanifh, that I might be able to render my 
pupils fo great a fervice. 

As I was forward to make mention of this work of 
Bonnet, upon which great eulogiums had been be- 
ftowed in Spain, I had not been long in poffeflion of 
it when a gentleman who heard me fpeaking about it 
informed me that Amman, a Swifs phyfician in Hol- 
land, had publifhed a very good work in Latin, upon 
the fame fubjedt, with the title of Dissertatio de loquela 
Surdorum et Mutorum, which I fhould find in the 
library of a friend of mine. 

I procured 
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I procured it without delay ; and conducted by the 
light of thefe two excellent guides I fbon difcovered 
how to proceed in order to, cure> in part at leaft, one 
of the two infirmities of my fcholars. . And here I am 
to render the juftke which is due to thole twc- great 
authors. The merit of the invention is refufed to 
Bonnet, becanfe hiftory mentions certain perfons prior 
to him who had taught Deaf and Dumb people to 
fpeak: and Amman is accufed of being a plagiary 
and a mere copier of former writers. 

For my own part, I entertain a lively fenfe of grate- 
fulnefs towards them both, as my matters ; and find 
no difficulty in believing that Amman invented this 
art in Holland, Bonnet in Spain, Wallis in England, 
and other learned men in other countries, without 
having feen one anothers' works ; and even further, 
that every fkilful anatominS might become the inventor 
of this art in his turn, by meditating a few days on the 
motions which take place in his organs of fpeech, and 
the parts which are contiguous, while confidering him- 
felf with attention in a glafs as he pronounces ftrorigly 
every feparate letter, without previously reading any 
book upon the fubjecT:; which I would fain think 
ought to be deemed fufncient juftification of thefe 
two authors. 

So fimple is my method, that I have now and then 
offered to wager with men of learning that I would 
make them proficients in it in the fpace of half an hour. 
After putting this to the teft, fome of them have con- 

fefied 
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feffed that had they accepted the wager they fhould 
have loft. Is it not very poffible therefore for fome- 
body in France, or elfewhere, to take the fame route, 
which is only following nature ftep by ftep, without 
any acquaintance with my book ? And would it not 
be an injuftice to cavil with him about the invention, 
or to accufe him of plagiarifm ? Amman has given a 
very proper anfwer to thofe who have brought forward 
this accufation againft him. 

It has ever been held lawful to profit by the know- 
ledge of thofe who have written before us ; but a pla- 
giary is a defpicable wretch, who endeavours to obtain 
honour from the knowledge of another as if it ema- 
nated from himfelf ; a bafenefs which we ought to be 
very fcrupulous in imputing to men of eminent 
abilities. 

I fhall not enter into the detailed explications which 
our two fcientific authors have given upon the theory 
as well as the practice of the fubjecl they have treated. 
Their works are two torches which have lighted my 
ibotfteps ; but I have taken the route which appeared 
to me the fhorteft and eafieft in the application of 
their principles. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER I. 

How we may succeed in teaching the Deaf and Dumb 
to pronounce Voycls and simple Syllables. 

WHEN I am about to teach a Deaf and Dumb 
perfon to pronounce, 1 begin with making him wafh 
his hands thoroughly clean. This done, I trace an 
a upon the table ; and taking his hand, I introduce 
his fourth or little finger, as far as the fecond articula- 
tion, into my mouth ; after which, I pronounce 
ftfongly an a, making him obferve that my tongue 
lies ftill, without rifing to touch his finger. 

I next write upon the table an e, which I likewife 
prdnounce ftrongly feveral times, with my pupil's fin- 
ger again in my mouth, and make him remark that 
my tongue rifes and pufties his finger towards my 
palate ; then, withdrawing his finger, I pronounce 
anew the fame letter, and make him obferve that my 
tongue dilates and approaches the eye-teeth, and that 
my mouth is not lb open. I mall ihow him hereafter 
how to pronounce our different #s. 

After thefe two operations., I put my finger into 
my pupil's mouth, making him underftand that he is 
to do with his tongue what I have done with mine. 
The pronunciation of a commonly fuffersno difficulty. 
That of e fucceeds alfo, for the moft part ; but there 

o are 
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are fome pupils to whom the mcchanifm of it muft bo 
fliown over again, two or three times, taking care to 
teftify no impatience at their unfkilfulnefs. 

When the pupil has pronounced thefe two firft let- 
ters, I write down and fhow an i ; and having again 
put his finger into my mouth, I pronounce it ftrongly. 
I make him obferve, 1, that my tongue rifes more, 
and pufhes his finger againfl my palate as if to fix it 
there ; 2, that my tongue dilates more, as if it were 
going to iffue between the fide teeth ; 3, that I make 
a kind of fmile, which is very perceptible to the eye. 

Withdrawing his finger from my mouth, and put- 
ting mine into his, I engage him to do what I have 
juft done ; but this operation rarely fucceeds the firft 
time, or even the firft day, although repeatedly at- 
tempted ; and fome Deaf and Dumb perfons can 
never be brought to execute it but in a very imper- 
fect manner. Their i has too clofe a refemblance to 
their e . I pafs over, at prefent, the y pronounced 
like i. 

There is no further occafion for the fingers to be 
introduced into the mouth. In forming a fort of o 
with my lips, and making a little grimace, I pro- 
nounce an o ,• and my pupil pronounces it diredtly 
without difficulty. 

Doing next with my mouth as if I were blowing a 
candle or a fire, I pronounce an u. The Deaf and 
Dumb are apt to pronounce ou. To correct this, I 

make 
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make the pupil feel upon the back of his hand that 
the breath which iffues from my mouth in pronoun- 
cing ou is warm, but that the breath produced by 
pronouncing a is cold. 

The letter h creates a fort of figh in the pronuncia- 
tion of voyels which it precedes, and fometimes is not 
founded at all ; the pupil will learn by ufe when to 
give and when to fupprefs this afpiration. 

It will not be amifs, before I proceed, to mention 
an imprudent expedient which I adopted when I 
firft fet about teaching the Deaf and Dumb to fpeak, 
that other inftru&ors may be warned not to fall into 
the fame. Having attentively ftudied and clearly 
underftood the principles of my two matters, Bonnet 
and Amman, I undertook to explain and teach them 
to my fcholars, by the method of queftion and an- 
fwer ; thus very indifcreetly entering into a long and 
intricate route. I was throwing away my time and 
my inftruclions ; whereas I fhould have done nothing 
but operate. 

To form an inftractor for this art, we need only 
apprize any one of what naturally takes place in 
himfelf in pronouncing letters and fyllables ; becaufe 
he has articulated them from infancy without ad- 
verting to the mechanifm of their utterance. We 
have no need, in addition to this, to lay down prin- 
ciples to learn him what he is to do in order to fpeak, 
fince he does fo of himfelf every inflant ; and what 

o 2 he 
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he experiences in himfelf is quite fufficient to inftruct 
him in what he is to endeavour to bring about in the 
organs of his pupils. 

The cafe is the fame with the Deaf and Dumb. It 
is idle to involve them in a detail of principles : it is 
fatiguing them to no purpofe. Under the conduct of 
an intelligent mafter, who operates himfelf and makes 
them operate, they need nothing but hands and eyes 
to perceive and to feel what takes place in others in 
fpeaking, and, confequently, to know what is to be 
effe&ed in themfelves to utter founds like the reft of 
mankind. 

I thought this epifode very pertinent to prevent fuch 
as may be touched with compaffion for the Deaf and 
Dumb from imagining, that fuperior abilities are ne- 
ceffary to teach them to fpeak. 

Nor ought I to omit another important article, 
whieh will require the attention of thofe engaged in 
their tuition. It fometimes happens in our firft lef- 
fons on this art, that our pupils, having difpofed their 
organs as they fee ours difpofed for the pronunciation 
of a particular letter, remain neverthelefs without utte- 
rance, becaufe they make no internal motion to expel 
air from their lungs. As this failure might eafily pro- 
voke one to lofe patience, we muft be upon our guard. 

In order to remedy it, I place my pupil's hand upon 
my throat, upon the part called the apple,* and 
make him feel the palpable difference there when I 

only 

* Fomum Adami. 
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only difpofe my organs to pronounce a letter, and 
when I actually do pronounce it. This difference is 
alfo very fenfible in the flanks, at leaft on the utter- 
ance of peculiar letters, q and p for inftance, when 
pronounced ftrongly. I alfo make him experience 
on the back of his hand, by the concuffion of air, the 
difference when I pronounce and when I do not pro- 
nounce. Laftly, placing his finger in my mouth fo 
as to touch neither my tongue nor my palate, I make 
him perceive this difference again very fenfibiy. 

If all this fhould be unfuccefsful with a pupil, no- 
thing remains but to fqueeze his little finger pretty 
fharply, which will foon draw fome found out of his 
mouth by way of lamentation. 

To return to our pronunciation. 

I write upon the table pa, pe, pi, po, pu ; begin- 
ning with thefe fyllables for the following reafon, be- 
caufe in every art we fhould begin with what is eafieft, 
and proceed by degrees to what is moft difficult. I 
mew my pupil that I fvvell out my cheeks, and prefs 
my lips together ftrongly ; then, expelling air from 
my mouth with fome degree of violence, I pronounce 
pa ; this he imitates immediately. The generality of 
the Deaf and Dumb pronounce this fyllable before 
they come under our inftru6Hon, becaufe the motions 
made in uttering it being purely external, they notice 
them, and accuftom themfelves through imitation to 
perform them. 

But 
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But having learned to pronounce e, i, o, u, by the 
firit operation of which I have given an account, they 
i\\y pa, pe, pi, po,pu, off hand; the pi alone is often 
obfcure, ;md continues more or lcfs fo for a length of 
time. 

I write ba, be, bi, bo, bu, bocaufe b is only the foften- 
ing of p. To make the pupil understand this differ- 
ence, I put my hand upon his hand or fhoulder and 
fqueeze it ftrongly, making him obferve that my lips 
in like manner, prefs againft each other ftrongly when 
Ifay^fl. After that, I fqueeze his hand or fhoulder 
more gently, making him obferve the gentler com- 
preffure of my lips in pronouncing ba. He com- 
monly feizes the difference, pronounces ba directly, 
and then be, bi, bo, bu. 

After b and p, the confonanteafieft to be pronounced 
is t. Therefore I now write ta, le, ti, to, tu, and pro- 
nounce ta. At the fame time, I caufe my pupil to 
remark that I place the tip of my tongue between 
my upper and lower teeth, as alfo that I make a 
flight ejaculation with my tongue, which it is eafy 
for him to feel by approaching the end of his little 
finger. There is fcarce any pupil who fails to pro- 
nounce ta immediately, and then te, ti, to, tu. 

I next write da, de, di, do, du, becaufe d is only a 
fofter t; and in order to render the difference fenfible, 
I ftrike the palm of my left hand with the forefinger 

of 
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of my right, firft forcibly, then feebly : this variation 
gives us da, tie, di, do, dit. 

After the foregoing letters, the one nioft eafiiy pro- 
nounced is J". 

I v,v\tQfa,fe,ji,fo,fu, and pronouncey« ftrongly. 

I make my pupil obferve that I place my upper teeth 
upon my under lip, and make him feel upon the back 
of his hand the emiffion of breath caufed by the pro- 
nunciation of this fyllable. If he has ever lb little 
ability he pronounces it diredlly. 

Va, ve, vi, vo, vu, which is but the foftening of the 
preceding, fuffers fome difficulty; a little patience, 
however, is fure to conquer it. 

All we have hitherto attempted is mere play, 
and with a very fmall fhare of attention and ca- 
pacity on the part of the Deaf and Dumb fcholars, 
it does not take them an hour to learn and execute 
the whole with tolerable clearnefs : this already gives 
them thirteen letters (including the h and the y) which 
is the full half of our alphabet. What followfe is more 
difficult, and requires more of the fcholars' attention ; 
accordingly fuccefs is by no means equally prompt. 

I write sa, se, si, so, su, and pronounce sa ftrongly. 
Then I take my pupil's hand, and having placed it in 
an horizontal pofition three or four inches below my 
chin, I make him oblerve, 1, that in ftrongly pro- 
nouncing an s I blow upon the back of his hand very 
ienfibly, although my head and, confequently, my 

mouth 
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mouth are not inclined fo as to blow in that direction; 
2, that this takes place becaufe the end of my tongue, 
almolt touching the upper incifive teeth, leaves a very 
fmall outlet for the air, which I emit forcibly, and fo 
prevents it from iffuing in a ftraight direction ; while, 
on the other hand, this air forcibly expelled not being 
able to return back, is obliged to defcend perpendicu- 
larly upon the back of the hand under my chin, 
where the impreffion of it is fenfibly felt ; 3, that my 
tongue prefles pretty ftrongly the upper eye-teeth. 

It often happens that a pupil, after giving attention 
to what he faw me do, putting his hand under his 
chin and ftraight pronounces sa, then si, so, su. We 
inform him that c followed by e or i is pronounced as 
if it were se, si [and that even before an a, an.©, or an 
u, it is pronounced sa, so, su, when a cedilla or little 
comma is placed under the c.] 

Za, ze, zi, zo, zu, is the foftening of sa,.se, si, so, su, 
fome Deaf and Dumbperfons are brought into the pro- 
nunciation of it at the very firft attempt; others not 
till after feveral attempts. 

Sa, se, si, so, su, conduces us to cha, die, chi, cho, 
chu, which prefents greater difficulty. I write it down, 
and pronounce cha ftrongly, making my pupil ob- 
serve the grimace we all naturally fall into when ut- 
tering this fyllable with vehemence, as is frequently 
done to fcare a cat: then putting his finger into my 
mouth> I make him remark, 1, the ftrong iinpulfioo 

I give 
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I give the air in pronouncing this fyllable as well as 
in the pronunciation of sa ; 2, that the middle of my 
tongue almoft touches my palate ; 3, that the tongue 
dilates and ftrikes, as it were, the eye-teeth ; 4, 
that it leaves a fufficient vent for the air to iflue in a 
ftraight direction, without being forced perpendicu- 
larly downward as when I pronounce the letter s. 
The pupil readily perceives this difference, becaufe, in 
holding his hand oppofite my mouth, he feels that 
the air ftrikes directly againft it when I pronounce 
the fyllable cha. 

I then put my finger into his mouth, and engaging 
him to do as I have done he pronounced cha, and 
afterwards che, chi, cho, chu ; but, for a time, he al- 
ways reverts to sa, se, si, so, su, unlefs he employs 
his finger to direct the operations of his tongue: 
practice alone will enable him to do without this 
help. 

Ja, je, ji, jo, ju, is the foftening of cha, che, chi, 
cho, chu, and is taught, like the other foftenings, by 
different degrees of compreffion : much, as in all the 
reft, depending upon practice and attention. 

Now comes fomething to exercife the patience. I 
write upon the table 

Ca co, cu. 

Ka, ke, ki, ko, ku. 
Qua, que, qui, quo. 

This done I pronounce ftrongly ca. 

p Gently 
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Gently applying the hand of my pupil to my neck, 
I put it in the fituation of a man's hand taking hold 
of my throat to ftrangle me. I make him feel that 
in ftroagly pronouncing this fyllable my throat is very 
palpably inflated ; and then (hew him that my tongue 
draws itfelf back, after fixing ftrongly to my palate 
fo as to leave no vent to the interior air until forced 
downward to give the pronunciation of this fyllable. 
I make him alfo obferve the fort of effort which takes 
place at the fame time in the flanks. After this, I 
apply my hand to his throat in the fame manner as 
I had applied his hand to my throat, and engage him 
to effay to do what he has feen me do. 

Very few of the Deaf and Dumb fucceed in the 
attempt at firft; jn which cafe it becomes necef- 
fary to repeat the operation, and make them obferve 
the effeclt of the pronunciation of this fyllable in the 
throat of their companions ; as alfo the manner in 
which the tongue cleaves to the palate in preparing 
to pronounce it. It is neceflary to rehearfe all this 
three or four days together with fome pupils ; but let 
me earneflly recommend, above a}} things, the utmolt 
caution not to difhearten them. 

Whenever they appear wearied or difpirited with a 
letter, we fhould pafs on to another : an hour after, 
perhaps, they will utter on a fudden the one aban- 
doned ; then they fhould be required to repeat it over 
and over. Sometimes it alfo happens that in endea- 
vouring 
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vouringto make them pronounce a fyllable which we 
(how them, hie et nunc, they pronounce another un- 
taught. I have met with pupils, for example, who, 
whilft I was attempting to make them pronounce cha 
for the firft time, pronounced qua of themfelvey; in 
fuch cafe it is advifeable to write down qua, que, qui, 
quo, and get them to pronounce it feveral times run- 
ning; for this is fo much' labour' faved. 

The younger of the Deaf and Dumb find it difficult, 
for a long time, to pronounce ca' without ufing their 
finger to difpofe their tongue as it ought to be for the 
pronunciation of the letter e : this operation eafily 
leads them to attach it to their palate as much as is 
neceffary to pronounce the fyllable ca ; but the pro- 
nunciation of this once effected, it is fpeedily follow- 
ed by the pronunciation of all the other fyllables ar- 
ranged in the above three lines. 

Ga, gue, gui, go, gu, are foftenings of qua, que, 
qui, &c. but we take care to notice that when g' is 
found alone with e or * it is in many words pronounced 
likeje or ji : we alfo remark that in the words gabion, 
galley, the pronunciation of g is hard, the tongue 
being then drawn back towards the throat nearly as 
much as in pronouncing qua, arid the expuhloii of 
the air almoft as ftrong ; 2, that in the pronunciation 
of guard, guest, there is more foftnefs, the tongue 
being lefs drawn back and the expulfion of the air 
lefs ftrong. [Laftly that in the fyllable gneur the 
p 2 tongue 
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tongue is hardly drawn back at all, and the expulfion 
of the air ftill weaker : this third pronunciation of 
the g, with an n, fhould proceed from the nofe, and 
the tongue be carried to the upper front teeth, as we 
lhall explain when we treat of «.] 

We do not teach the letter x apart; we content 
ourfelves with fhewing that fometimes it has the 
found of qs, at others that of gz. We are to explain 
hereafter how we teach our fcholars to join thefe two 
confonants together. 

Being unwilling to feparate any of thofe which are 
hard in themfelves, from thofe more foft which are 
correlative, the four confonants called liquids /, m, 
n, r, are all that remain. 

I now write la, le, li, lo, lu, and pronounce la. I 
make the pupil obferve 1, that my tongue curls back 
and ftrikes my palate with its point ; 2, that it dilates 
very fenfibly to pronounce letter / of this fyllable, 
and then inftantly contracts to pronounce the a. This 
operation is not unlike the action of a cat in drink- 
ing. The Deaf and Dumb have no great difficulty 
to attain the pronunciation. 

Upon writing me, ma, mi, mo, mu, and pronounc- 
ing ma, I make it obferved that the pofition of my 
lips is apparently the fame as for the pronunciation of 
b and p ; but, 1, that the compreffion of the lips 
againft each other is not fo ftrong as that of p, and 
is even weaker than that of b; 2, that in pronounc- 
ing 
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ing this letter my lips do not perceptibly move forward; 
3, that the prolation of this letter ought to iffue by 
the nofe. 

I therefore place the back of my pupil's hand upon 
my mouth to make him feel the weaknefs of the com- 
prefiion of my lips, which merely approach one an- 
other without any aclion productive of utterance ; I 
then take his two forefingers, and place one on each 
fide of my noftrils to make him feel the motion which 
arifes. there by the prolation of this letter being made 
to iffue from the nofe. 

This fecond foftening of p, and emiflion of air 
from the noftrils proves a difficult talk to fome of the 
Deaf and Dumb; but is neverthelefs accomplifhed 
with patience, making them effay to produce in them- 
felves by the means I have juft defcribed, what they 
experienced upon me when I pronounced this letter. 
Some perfons learned in thefe matters have faid that 
the letter m is a p which iffues by the nofe, and the 
letter n a t which iffues by the fame channel : it is 
certain, at leaft, that the letter n can be pronounced 
diftindtly by obferving the fame pofition as for t. It 
is however more commodious to carry the end of 
the tongue behind the upper fore teeth, preffing 
ftrongly againft them ; and this pofition facilitates a 
good deal the iffue of the refpiration by the nofe: 
this is what I make my pupil remark, pronouncing na 
myfelf while his two fingers are againft my two nol- 

trils. 
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trib, and caufing him afterwards to pronounce na, 
ne, ni, no, nu. 

Amman confiders the letter r as the moft difficult 
of all, fcrupling not to fay, sola littera r potestati 
meat, non subjacet. When my common attempts to 
bring my pupils to pronounce this letter fail with any 
of them, I then proceed to put fome water in my 
mouth, and go through the procefs of gargling ; I get 
my pupils to do the fame after me, upon which they 
readily fay, ra, re, ri, ro, ru. I therefore recommend 
this refource in cafe of need ; there are fome pupils, 
indeed, who fall into tears when denied to go through 
the operation ; fo that, as to thefe, we muft be con- 
tent to give them a fight of what takes place in our 
own throat or in fome other perfon's in pronouncing 
this letter. 

If however this fhould prove fruitlefs, there is no 
occafion to defpair : for even thofe who cannot effect 
the pronunciation of ra commonly pronounce the fyl- 
lable pra very well> when arrived at that part of our 
inftruftion ; and this conducts them to pronounce the 
former, in which they had hitherto failed, as it is then 
very eafy to make them diftinguifh in themfelves the 
difference of what panes on their lips for the pronun- 
ciation of the p with what panes in their throat for 
the pronunciation of the r. 

That we may not perplex our pupils with too many 
difficulties, we do not explain minutely the variations 

of 
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of the pofition of the tongue in pronouncing our dif- 
ferent es, but confine ourfelves to obferve merely the 
difference in the aperture of the mouth, which, for 
the prefent, is quite enough. [Although the grimace 
we make in pronouncing t mute and the dipthong eu 
deferves particular attention.] 

It is not always eafy to make them feize the diffe- 
rence between the grimace produced by this laft, and 
that made in pronouncing ou ; the latter contracts the 
windpipe and mouth, the former dilates them : in 
pronouncing eu, the under lip is in fome fmall degree 
pendant : we obferve to our pupils, that in blowing 
upon one's hands in winter to warm them we fay eu. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 

Necessary Observations respecting the Reading and 
Pronunciation of' the Deaf and Dumb. 

WE had learned to pronounce the different words of 
our language before we ever learned to read. We 
went through the former of thefe ftudies without 
perceiving it ; and all the perfons with whom we lived 
were our preceptors in it without thinking about it. 
Perfons, fooliflily efteemed adepts, have initiated us 
in the latter of thefe arts ; but they are entitled to 
very little thanks for our fuccefs, as they took no fmall 
pains to prevent it. In making us fpell a t, an o, an i, 
an e, an n, and a t, they fet us an hundred miles off 
te, ; yet te was what they then made us fay. Was it 
pofsible to contrive any thing more abfurd ? In fhort, 
we have learned to read, becaufe our ductility was 
fuperior to our matters' underftanding ; for after fpel- 
ling all thofe letters, how, in common fenfe, could 
they tell us to forget them all and pronounce te ? 



ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE THE FIRST. 

Iii what Manner the Deaf and Dumb are taught to 
give the same Pronunciation to Syllables differently 
written. 

It is not with Deaf and Dumb as with other chil- 
dren. From pronunciation to reading is but one ftep 
for them ; or, to fpeak more accurately, they learn 
both at once. We are therefore careful to inculcate 
that we do not fpeak as we write. It is a defect in our 
language ; but we have not power to amend it : we 
write for the eye and fpeak for the ear. 

We let down different fyllables one under another 
in the following order : 

te le me 

tes les mes 

tais lais mais 

tois lois mois 

toient loient moient, 

and inform our pupils that we pronounce them all 
alike, in this manner, te, te, te, te, te, . . . . le, le, le, 
le, le, . . . . me, me, me, me, me i we then make them 
pronounce each of theie fyllables in the fame man- 
ner : they comprehend us, and we find that they never 
miftakc. 

We take the fame method with all other fyllables 
that are pronounced alike and differently written . 

o and 
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and our pupils become fo thoroughly verfed in the prin- 
ciple and practice, that upon dictating to them by the 
"motion of the lips, unaccompanied by any fign, as we 
fliall explain hereafter, they write quite differently 
from what they fee us pronounce. For example, we 
pronounce leu moua deu m&, and they write Ic mois 
de Mai, (the month of May) ; I pronounce F6 deu 
fontene, and they wrke I'eau de fontaine, (spring- 
water) ; I pronounce j'e deu la peine, and they write 
j'ai de la peine, (I am in pain) ; &c. &c. 



ARTICLE THE SECOND. 

Of Syllables composed of two Consonants and a Vowel. 

Our leffons having been as yet confined to fyllables 
of fingle indivifible pronunciation, we have frefh dif- 
ficulties to encounter when we come to thofe beginning 
with two confonants, and, confequently, requiring two 
different difpofitions of the organ prior to the prola- 
tion of the vowel which they precede. 

Thus we write pra, pre, pri, pro, pru ; but our 
pupils are fure to fay peura, peure, peuri, peuro, 
peuru : We correct this fault by fhowing them that 
they make two emiffions of voice, whereas we make 
only one. I apply two fingers of their right hand 
upon my mouth, and two fingers of their left upon 
my windpipe, upon which I pronounce very deliber- 
ately, 
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ately, as they did, peura, paire, peuri, &c. counting 
one, two, with my fingers, at each fyllable refpec- 
tively ; I then let them know that this is wrong, and 
that they are to do otherwife. 

I tell them by figns that thefe two fyllables which 
we have ieparated, muft be united and coalefce fo as 
to make but afingle fyllable. Their fingers being ftill 
upon my mouth and windpipe, I pronounce with pre- 
cipitation pra, and, in like manner, pre, pri, pro, 
pru ; (ho wing them at each that I make but one emif- 
fion of voice : they become fenfible of this ; they tiy to 
do the fame, and, generally, in a little time fucceed. 

If they fhould not fucceed in a little time, we muft 
be extremely cautious however, as I have already re- 
marked, not to djfhearten them. No man of quick 
temper, fubje<5t to ftarts of impatience, is fit for the 
office of their teacher. 

The operation laft explained will eafily fuggeft the 
mode of proceeding to make them pronounce all other 
fyllables beginning with a confonant followed by an r. 
With regard to thofe followed by an /, as pla, pie, 
pli, plo, plu, we muft make them feel the plication 
of the tongue towards the palate to give the pronun- 
ciation of the / conjunctively with that of the p. 



ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE THE THIRD. 

Of Syllables aiding in n. 

In fyllabies that terminate in n, 3s tran, pan, san, 
we tell our pupils, the voice muft be thrown into the 
nofe ; and we apply their two forefingers to our nof- 
trils, one upon each fide, gently touching it : we 
then pronounce tra, pa, sa, and caufe them to remark 
that no motion takes place in our noftrils. After that 
we pronounce tran, pan, san, and make them remark 
the very fenfible motion experienced there. We now 
put our fingers upon their noftrils, and defire them firft 
to pronounce tra, pa, sa ; then direcl them to throw 
their voice into their noftrils as they felt ours was, 
to utter tran, pan, san. Some take a good deal of 
exercifing before they perform this operation : others 
perform it immediately. It is fome affiftance towards 
it to make them feel that when they pronounce tra, 
pa, sa, the air emitted from their mouth is warm, 
and that it is otherwife when, their mouth being {hut, 
the air iffues only by the noftrils. 



ARTICLE THE FOURTH. 

Of Words ending in al, in el, and in il. 

We Ihow the Deaf and Dumb that in pronouncing 
rhe words natal, rebel, pupil, we leave our tongue in 

the 
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the pofition required by the labial alphabet for the 
prolation of the letter I, without letting it fall to give 
egrefs to the air : to demonftrate which we clofe our 
mouth with our hand. We then do the fame to our 
pupils in the pronunciation of all fyllables of the fame 
fpecies, whatever confonants they end with : by flop- 
ping the mouth fo as to prevent the egrefs of air, 
thefe confonants receive their found from the vowel 
which precedes them, and to which they are imme- 
diately united. 



Corollary of the three foregoing Articles. 

We have yet to mention another fpecies of fyllable 
terminated by two confonants, each of which gives a 
diftincl; found, as cons in constant, trans in transport. 
We have only to apply to this fpecies the three opera- 
tions above defcribed. By teaching the pupil to throw 
the voice into the nofe, we caufe him to pronounce 
con, as explained in Article III. By teaching him 
the coalition of two confonants, we bring him to 
pronounce cons, as in Article II. And by putting our 
hand upon his mouth fo as to arreft the organs in 
the difpofition required for the prolation of the letter, 
s, we prevent him from uttering conseu, as men- 
tioned in Article IV. 
Such is, at prefent, the ne plus ultra of my minis- 
try 
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try in the reading and pronunciation of my Deaf and 
Dumb pupils. I have opened their mouth and untied 
their tongue. I have enabled them to utter, more or 
lefs diftinclly, fyllables of all forts. I may fay, in fhort, 
that they can read, and that every tiling is completed 
on my fide. It remains with their fathers and mo- 
thers and perfons having the fuperintendance of them, 
to give them practice, whether by taking that care upon 
themfelves, or by -employing fome Ample reading* 
m after, who, after attending our elementary operations, 
(hall very punctually make them go through a leflbn 
daily. The objecl; now is, to give flexibility to their 
organs by continual exercife. They ihould alfo be 
conftrained into fpeech by having their wants at- 
tended to only as they utter them. If this line is not 
purfued, fo much the worfe for the Deaf and Dumb 
and for thofe interefted about them : as for me, it is not 
poflible that I can do more. 

Before I had to inftrucl the multitude of Deaf and 
Dumb that have been fucceflively prefled upon me, my 
own application to the rules here laid down proved lb 
effective as to enable Lewis Francis Gabriel de Cle- 
ment de laPujade to pronounce, in public, a Latin dif- 
courfe of five pages and a half; and, in the enfuing 
year, to lay down a Definition of Philofophy, detail 
proofs of its accuracy, and defend it in regular dif- 
putation, anfwering, in all fcholaftic forms, the objec- 
tions offered againfi it by Francis Elizabeth John de 

Didier, 
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Didier, one of his fellow ftudents : (the arguments 
were communicated). I alio enabled another Deaf 
and Dumb fcholar to repeat aloud to his miftrefs the 
twenty -eight chapters of the Gofpel according to 
St. Matthew, and to recite the Morning Service along 
with her every Sunday. Thefe two examples muft 
be fufficient. 

It would not be practicable for me to do as much at 
prefent, for this reafon : the leffon given to a Deaf 
and Dumb fcholar on the art of fpeaking is neceflarily 
perfonal and ferves for him alone. Now, having fixty 
fcholars to inftrucl;, if I allotted only ten minutes to 
each, for the purpofe of pronunciation and reading, 
it would take me up ten whole hours. And where is 
the man whofe confutation is able to undergo this con- 
tinually ? And then, how could I continue to carry 
on the mental part of their education, that part which 
is the principal objedl of my concern ? 

The number of Deaf and Dumb children in a fe- 
minary cannot be brought to read and pronounce, with 
accurate diftin&nefs, without mailers devoted folely 
to this branch of inftrudion, to exercife them in it 
daily. People of high talents are by no means wanted 
for the office; whoever brings to it good nature and 
zeal, and will faithfully put in pra&ice what we have 
expofed, is amply qualified. The employment being 
purely mechanical, men of talents are rather to be 
feared than defired, as they would foon revolt at it. But 

in 
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in '(looping to the level of common fchoolmaftcrs, we 
fhall have abetter chance of finding fuch ad will give 
into it with good will and affiduity ; provided, what 
is indeed eflential to fecure fuccefs, that the avocation 
form a permanent livelihood for them. 

Should any father or mother, or matter or miftrefs 
of a Deaf and Dumb child in the country be at a 
lofs to underftand the foregoing explications, delivered 
with all the perfpicuity I could, as to the manner of 
teaching Deaf and Dumb children to pronounce, I 
have to recommend to them as follows. 

At the age of four or five, when the child is before 
them or between their knees, let them often raife his 
face towards theirs ; then, bribing his attention with 
fomething, let them ftrongly and deliberately pro- 
nounce (but not bawl) pa, pe. It will not be long 
before they obtain thefe two fyllablcs. Afterwards let 
them fay pa, pe, pi, joining by degrees, po, andpw. 

Having fucceeded, they will next take ta, te, ti, 
to, tu, gradually as before; and fo proceed to fa,fe, 
fi,fo,fu, always pronouncing strongly and deliberate- 
ly, and letting fuccefs be conftantly attended by re- 
wards. They will only be careful not to pafs from a full 
fyllable to a fecond, nor from a fecond to a third, 
before the preceding one has been well pronounced. 
I fee very young Deaf and Dumb children every day 
who are taught in this and in no other way. By the 
word strongly, which I have made ufe of on this oc- 

cafion, 
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cafion, I mean nothing more than laying a long ftrefs 
upon the fyllable pronounced. Next, let thefe fa- 
thers and mothers, matters and miftrefles carry this 
method (of which I am neceffarily to fuppofe them 
in pofleffion) to fome one of greater learning than 
themfelves; and fhowing him the fecond part of the 
work, which is not long, they will requeft him to read 
it, and to inftruct them how to proceed.* 

* As thefe two chapters offer nothing but a fimple tranflation of 
inilruftions immediately calculated for the pronunciation of French) 
it is left to thofe engaged in the tuition of the Deaf and Dumb to 
adapt them for the articulation of Englilh. The elements being given, 
the reft is not very difficult ; for, as the Abbe de l'Epee obferves, in 
the fucceeding chapter, (though perhaps in a manner fomewhat too 
unqualified), the principles of the labial alphabets of ill the European 
nations bear a clofe affinity. We refer to, the Preface, where this 
fubjeft is further confidered. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Manner in which the Deaf and Dumb arc taught to 
understand by the Eye, merely from the motion of the 
Lips, without any manual Sign being made to them. 

THE Deaf and Dumb have learned to pronounce 
letters by corifidering with attention the various modi- 
fications of our organs as we diftin&ly pronounced 
each, comprehending that they were to modify theirs 
after the example we were fetting them. We were 
the living picture which they endeavoured to copy ; 
when by our affiftance they fucceeded, they expe- 
rienced in their organs a very fenfible impreffion, 
which they could not confound with the impreffion 
produced by a different modification of thofe organs. 

It was impoffible not to fee with their eyes, and 
not to feel in their organs, that the pa, the ta and the 
fa created movements quite diverfe from each other. 
Thus when they perceived thele diverfities of move- 
ment on the mouth of any perfon with whom they 
were living, they were as well apprized thereby whe- 
ther this perfon pronounced spa, a ta, or aj'a, as we 
could be by the diverfity of founds ftriking our ear. 

But we are not to imagine that the hard confonants 
only, fuch as p, t, f g, s, ch, produce modifications 
fenfible t© .the eye, in pronouncing. They producft 

the 
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the raoft ftriking, I admit ; but it is certain that the 
other vowels and confonants alfo have their diftincl 
characteriftics perceptible to the fight, as our inftruc- 
tions (Chap. I. of this Second Part) concerning the 
method to be purf'ued for teaching the Deaf and 
Dumb to pronounce them evince ; it will not be amifs, 
however, to call in a teftimony likely to carry ftill 
greater weight,, the teftimony of experience. 

Of the two alphabets we teach our pupils, the ma- 
nual and the labial, the former is different with dif- 
ferent nations ; the latter, common to all countries 
and to all people : the former may be learned in an 
hour, or thereabouts; the latter takes a confiderable 
portion of time, as the fcholar mult needs compre- 
hend and carry into practice the whole of what has 
been faid concerning Pronunciation in the two pre- 
ceding chapters. 

But when once mafter of all the refpe&ive modifi- 
cations given to the organs of fpeech in the prolation 
of letters, it matters not by which of the two alpha- 
bets we addrefs him ; he will apprehend us equally by 
cither. We may dictate entire words to him, letter 
by letter, by the labial as well as by the manual al- 
phabet; he will write them without a fault; I fay 
merely write, not underftand, becaufe I fpeak of a 
phyfical operation, and of a child yet untutored in 
learning. 

The Deaf and Dumb acquiring very early this fa- 
it 2 cility 
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cility, and being moreover to the full as curious as 
other folios to know what is faid, efpecially if they 
fuppofe.themfelves or any thing interefling to them, 
the fubjecl;, they devour us with their eyes (an ex- 
preffion hardly metaphorical here) and, if not pre- 
vented by the precaution of turning from them to 
fpeak eafily difcover all we fay. This is a pofitive 
fact, evidenced every day in the three houfes which 
are receptacles for thefe children, infomuch that I al- 
ways think it expedient to hint to perfons honouring 
us with vifits to be cautious of uttering any thing be- 
fore them not proper for them to understand, for fear 
of having the feeds of pride or jealoufy fown amongft 
them. 

I confefs, indeed, that they conjecture more than 
they diftincUy perceive, when pains have not been 
taken to learn them the art of writing folely by in- 
fpection of the movement of the lips, without the 
help of any fign; But I am not in hafte to teach 
them this art, which would prove more hurtful than 
beneficial until fuch time as they can write with un- 
interrupted fluency and orthographical accuracy, from 
the di&amen of figns, although thefe figns reprefent 
to them neither words nor letters, but only ideas, the 
knowledge of which they attain by long practice. 

Before they attain this habitude, our pupils, like 
other people ignorant of the difference that exifts be- 
tween writing and pronunciation, whofe orthography is 

confequently 
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eonfequently wretched, would fet down words as they 
faw them pronounced, to the intolerable confufion 
not only of their writing, but of their ideas. 

On the other hand, the orthography of words which 
they have long been in the habit of ufing being fhongly 
imprinted on their mind, and then being properly 
apprized that we pronounce for the ear but write for 
the eye, they become fenfible that they are not to 
write thefe words as they fee them pronounced, juft 
as we are fenfible that the pronunciation of them is 
not to be the rule of our writing. 

And as the matter fpoken of and the context of the 
phrafe ferve to direct us in writing differently words 
founding exactly alike to the ear, fo good fenfe, 
which the Deaf and Dumb poffefs as well as we do, 
equally directs their judgment in writing. 

It is eafily conceived that in the commencement of 
this kind of inftriwftion it will be neceffary, 1. for the 
Deaf and Dumb fcholar to be dire&ly facing his 
teacher, in order that he may lofe none of the impref- 
fions given by the diverfe modifications of the organs 
of fpeech and parts contiguous, in the labial alphabet ; 
2. for the teacher to render thefe modifications as 
firong as pofsible that they may be the more percepti- 
ble ; 3. for his mouth to be fufficiently open to leave 
the different movements of the tongue vifible ; 4. for 
a flight paufe to be made between the fyllables of each 

word 
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word the pupil is to write or pronounce, that he may 
the more readily diftinguifh them. 

There is no neceflity for the leaft emiffion of voice : 
nor do I ever make any. By-ftanders perceive cer- 
tain external movements, but hear nothing, and know- 
nothing of the purport of thefe movements: the 
Deaf and Dumb feholar, who fees thefe movements 
and knows their bonification, writes or pronounces 
conformably, to the aftonifhment of thofe prefent. 

It is true that every body who fpeaks to the Deaf 
and Dumb does not take all the precautions I have 
juft enumerated ; and it is on that very account if 
they are not as clearly underftood ; but,' 1 . k almoft 
always fuffices an intelligent Deaf and Dumb feholar 
to perceive part of the fyllables of a word, and then 
a phrafe, to enable him to make out the reft ; 2. con- 
tinual practice with their, friends at home very much 
facilitates their being underftood ; 3. if the Deaf and 
Dumb do not underftand as much as they might, it is 
not their own fault, bnt rather that of the perfons 
fpeaking before them, who take not the meafures they 
might take to make themfelves underftood. 

It is in vain to anfwer that thefe perfons know not 
the difpofitions neceflary to be given to their organs 
in order to render the words they utter fenfible to the 
Deaf and Dumb ; granted that they do not know 
them ; that they are a perfect myftery to them ; ftill 

they 
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they give thefe difpofitions to their organs mechani- 
cally, without which they could not pronounce at all ; 
and the Deaf and Dumb, properly trained will never 
fail to perceive them, provided the mouth be opened 
iufficiently, and people fpeak flowly, giving to each 
fyllable a feparate ftrefs. 

This is no more than a piece of complaifance which 
we obferve towards foreigners in the rudiments of our 
language, who, on their fide, are equally civil towards 
us when their language is not familiar to us. Why 
then fliould we refute the fame kindnefs to the Deaf 
and Dumb, our afibciates, our friends, our country- 
men, our kinfmen ? Ought we not to deem ourlelves 
fufficiently compenfated^for this conftraint, if of cori- 
ftraint it merits the name, by the confolatary reflection 
of remedying, in tome meafure, the defect of their 
organs in thus furnifhing them the means to gather by 
the eye what they are difabled from gathering by the 
ear ? 

I think I have now performed the double tatk I had 
impoled on myfelf, which confifted 1. in pointing out 
the route by which the Deaf and Dumb may be taught 
to pronounce all forts of fyllables like ourfelves ; 2. in 
making known the means to render the words which 
lime out of our mouths fenfible to their eyes and intel- 
ligible to their minds, although unproductive of im- 
preffion on their cars. 

Mav 
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May this fruit of my labour be anfwerable to its 
defign, or may other teachers arife and throw greater 
light upon a matter fo important. Fiat, fiat. 
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The number of the Deaf and Dumb whom I have 
educated, fince it firft pleafed Divine Providence to 
charge me with that function, is very confiderable. 
The novelty of the undertaking exciting curiofity, 
and the public exercifes of my pupils attracting notice, 
(the programmas being difperfed abroad), a continual 
confluence of perfons of all conditions and of every 
country have been drawn to my leffons. I believe 
there is no part of Europe, with the exception of 
Turkey, whence ftrangers have not iflued for the 
exprefs purpofe of afcertaining with their own eyes 
the reality of thefe matters, which appeared proble- 
matical to many, even after hearing them vouched by 
perfons who had been ocular witneffes of them. 

?2 The 
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The moil diftinguiftied perfonages of church and 
ftate have taken pleafure, have, I may fay, deemed 
it in fome fort a duty to beftow attention upon the 
facility and fimplicity of means made ufe of by a 
teacher, himfelf very fimple, to fupply the defect of 
nature, and gradually develope the intelligence of 
beings, whom the world has hitherto very unjuftly 
regarded as little better than automatons. 

But it was referved for the moft auguft of princes, 
after he had himfelf deigned to be a fpe&ator of the 
fuccefs of our labours, to fhow that other nations 
might derive benefit from a fource which had been 
hitherto confined td France alone. 

He refolved to transfer to his own dominions an 
Inftitution which he faw fo neceflary to the wants of 
many of his fubjedls, whom, in a letter concerning 
them to the Inftructor of the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, 
his paternal love could not help denominating his 
brethren. 

This fovereign friend to humanity, being an atten- 
tive obferver, during two hours and an half, of the 
qualifications attainable by the Deaf and Dumb when 
their powers have been properly cultivated, had im- 
mediately in his thoughts a young lady of high birth 
at Vienna, in this deplorable ftate, whofe parents 
moft fervently wifhed to procure her Chriftian educa- 
tion. 

Being 
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Being confulted by the monarch touching the mea- 
fures to be taken for that end, I anfwered that ei her 
the young lady might be conducted to Paris, where I 
would moft willingly inftruct her myfelf, (gratuitoufly 
is to be underftood), or, what I thought more eligible, 
fome intelligent perfon of about thirty might be fent 
to me, whom I would foon capacitate for the under- 
taking. 

The latter expedient, as was expected, received the' 
monarch's approval ; and the more readily as it car- 
ried along with it the profpeel: of a permanent refource 
for others of his fubjedts who were or who might be 
hereafter in the fame affecting circumftances. 

The auguft fovereign, whofe beneficence in this in- 
ftance, in particular, ought to be held up to other 
princes as a pattern for imitation, was no fooner 
returned to Vienna than he did me the honour to ad- 
drefs the following letter to me, fome expreflions of 
which I take the liberty of fupprefsing as more than 
I merit. 

" Reverend Abbe The fentiments of admiration 

" which I have entertained of the Inftitution you have 
" dedicated to the public fervice, ever fince I beheld 
" the furprizing efficacy of your labours, actuate me 
" to addrefs to you the Abbe Storch, the bearer of this 
" letter, in whom I am to hope you will find a perfon 
" qualified to become, by your afsiftaroce, the con- 
-• .duclor of a fimilar Inftitution at Vienna. I am ac- 

" acquainted 
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" quainted with him folely through the principal of 

" his order, who has made choice of him for me, 

" and anfwers for his competency. I flatter myfelf 
" that you will take him under your tutorage, and 
" communicate to him the method you have fo fuccefs- 
" fully employed. The love you bear to humanity, 
" and the glory of giving new members to fociety, in- 
" duce me to hope that you will readily contribute, to 
" extend your charity by forming a matter for the 
" German Deaf and Dumb, who may enable them, 
" through the medium of the eye, to think and to 
" combine their thoughts Adieu. — Joseph." 

The Abbe Storch was a prieft about 25 or 26, filled 
with the pureft fucerdotal fpirit, and amply endowed 
with every talent his mifsion could require. Accord- 
ingly in the fhort fpace of five months he prefided at 
my lefibns, while I ftood quietly by, his fpeclator 
and admirer. 

He continued with us, notvvithftanding, three 
months longer, which his modelty made him think 
advileable towards perfecting him for the public pre- 
ceptorlhip to which he was deftined. 

Upon his return to Vienna the emperor direcled 
him to commence the tuition o/ the Deaf and Dumb 
immediately, appointing him a houfe for the purpofe. 
So rapid was the progrefs of his inftrucuons, that 
within twelve months leveral of his fcholars exhibited 
apubUc exercife, at which the principal noblemen of 

the 
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the court were prefent, and at which they expreffed 
their high fatisfaction. 

In the mean time information of all this having 
reached Mr. Heinich, teacher of the Deaf and Dumb 
at Leipfick, he wrote to the new inftructor, alluring 
him that the Pariiian method of tuition was not 
fimply of no ufe, but abfolutely detrimental to the 
advancement of his pupils, and urging him to aban- 
don it. 

We knew not till then that this Mr. Heinich had 
fometime before publifhed a work in his own language, 
in which he boafted of being the firft and only one 
who had invented and put in practice the true method 
of inftrucling the Deaf and Dumb, boldly taxing with 
ignorance or impofture all who had written upon the 
fubjecl or had undertaken to inftrucl. in that way before 
himfelf. 

At accufations like thefe againft the illuftrious Wal- 
lis, Amman, Bonnet and others of reputation in the 
republic of letters, who could fail to be aftoniihed ? 
For my own part, far from taking umbrage at being 
implicated along with them, I ftiould have confidered 
Mr. Heinich as rather entitled to my thanks for claf- 
fing me with fuch authors, had not my refpect and 
gratitude as their difciple fummoned me to vindicate 
them from the calumnious charges. 

Moreover it was incumbent upon me to undertake 
a defence of the method of tuition adopted by the Abbe 

Storch, 
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Storch, to prove, that His Imperial Majefty was not 
wrong in fending to Paris rather than to Leipfick for 
the principles of this art. 

Such is the fubject of the literary difpute which has 
taken place between Mr. Heinich and me. It would 
deferve little notice if it regarded only our two felves 
perfonally, without affecting the public good : but if 
my method of tuition be ufelefs and detrimental to the 
improvement of the Deaf and Dumb: In the firft 
place, the Abbe Storch at Vienna, the Abbe Sylvefter 
at Rome, the Abbe Ulrich at Zurick, are all veiy much 
deceived, fince they have no other principles than the 
principles of this egregioufly defective method. 

2dly. Mr. Dangelo in Spain and Mr. Delo" in Hol- 
land will be very much deceived, fince they can but 
inftrudl in thofe countries as they have lately been 
inftructed themfelves by our leffons at Paris. 

3dly. The learned in England will be very much 
deceived if the project now in agitation of eftablifhing 
an Inftitution at London, by fubfeription, fimilar to 
that at Paris, ftiould be executed. 

Surely this is a queftion of importance to the interefts 
of humanity, and therefore having the firft of claims 
to the attention of the learned Societies to whom we 
have fubmitted it. They cannot with any fort of 
decency pretend to be neuter between two methods 
fo oppofite as Mr. Heinich's and mine. If fuch is 
their defign, I liimmon them to the tribunal of the 

public, 
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public, to whom by their filence they refufe infor- 
mation on a fubjedi highly concerning the good of 
fociety. 

As the ftatements which I had the honour of ad- 
dreffing to diem for confutation may have been mif- 
laid, I fubjoin a copy of the pieces that were received 
by the Academy of Zurick, as well as of the anfwer 
which that Academy returned after a mature examen 
of them. 



CONTROVERSY, 



CONTROVERSY, 

BITWXEN 

t h e teachers 

FOR INSTRUCTING 

DEAF AND DUMB PERSONS : 

SUBMITTED TO TBE JUDGMENT OF THE CELEBRATED 
ACADEMY OF ZUEICK. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN. 



THE following is a concife ftatement of the origin 
of the controverfy between the Teachers for inftruc- 
ting perfons who are Deaf and Dumb. 

As foon as the Teacher of the Inftitution at Leipnck 
had learned that the Parifian method of tuition, which 
differed from his own, was adopted by the Teacher 
recently establifhed by an imperial decree at Vienna, 
he laboured vehemently to perfuade him that fuch 
method was extremely detrimental to the progrefe of 
his pupils. 

This being reported to the Parifian Teacher, he ad- 
dreffed a letter in French to the Teacher at Leipfick, 
in which he attempted to invalidate all his objections. 

An 
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An anfwer was indeed returned by the Leipfick 
Teacher, but written in German ; and it did not 
touch upon any one of the points examined in the 
Parifian Teacher's letter ; whence he concluded that 
the former, if not wholly unacquainted with the 
French, was no better verfed in it than he himfelf 
was in the German ; and therefore that the amicable 
difcuffion of the fubject could not well be carried on 
without having recourfe to a common language. 

The Parifian Teacher was, in confequence, indu- 
ced to put his firft letter into Latin, which he trans- 
mitted along with a fecond in the fame tongue, al- 
though after fifty years' difufe he could not hope to 
write in it with any degree of purity. 

But having nothing more at heart, for the fake of 
the future as well as of the prefent race, than to af- 
certain and promulge the fhorteft and readieft way 
of inftrucling the Deaf and Dumb, and folicitous 
folely about the difcovery and diflemination of truth, 
he deemed a nice attention to ftyle of very inferior 
importance. 



T 2 LETTER 
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LETTER 

To the Teacher of the Deaf and Dumb at Leipsick, 
from the Teacher at Paris, written originally in 
French, and translated by him out of that Tongue 
into Latin. 

Learned Sir, 

If you bad perufed a work publifhed by 
me intituled, ' the Inftru&ion of the Deaf and Dumb, 
or the way to Learning laid open by Methodical 
Signs,' your epiftle to the teacher at Vienna would 
not have been filled with fueh rigorous tinctures upon 
this method, and his adoption of it. The figns made 
ufe of in our mode of teaching are not hieroglyphics], 
as you fufpecl; : they are indeed a {election of fuch as 
are natural, or which have a ratiocinative connection, 
if I may fo exprefs it, with the things to be fignified. 
Permit me to produce the teftimony of one whofe 
opinion is of no fmall weight in matters of literature, 
the learned and judicious Abbe de Condillac, formerly 
Preceptor to His Serene Highnefs the Prince of 
Parma : in his * Courfe of Education for a young 
Prince,' in fourteen volumes, he has taken occafion to 
fpeak in the following terms refpe&ing our method of 
inftructing the Deaf and Dumb. 

"The 
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" TheProfefibr for educating Deaf and Dumb per- 
" fons at Paris, has contrived a methodical art, ex- 
</ tremely fimpk and eafy, for the language of Signs, 
*' by which he gives his pupils ideas of every fpecies ; 
'■' ideas, I do not hefitate to fay, more exa<ft, more pre- 
" cife, than thofe commonly acquired by the medium 
" of the ear. As we are left to judge of the fignification 
" of words, in our infancy, by the circumftances 
" wherein we hear them uttered, it often happens that 
" we take hold of their fenfe but by halves, and we 
" content ourfelves with this by halves all our life. 
" But fuch is not the cafe with the Deaf and Dumb 
** inftru&ed by * * *. His method of giving them 
" ideas which do not fall under the fenfes is entirely by 
" analyzing, and making them analyze along with 
" him. He thus conduces them from fenfible to ab- 
" ftract ideas by fimple and methodical analyfes ; and 
u we may judge what advantage his language of action 
" pofleffes over the articulate founds of our fchool- 
" miftreffes and preceptors." 

Had you been at all acquainted with our method, 
you never could have inquired of the Viennian teacher, 
as you do, whether a Deaf and Dumb fcholar, upon 
being fhown in writing, bring this book, and then, i" 
wish you would bring that book, would not be confu- 
fed by the mutation of the formula ? No, learned Sir, 
it would not confufe him in the leaft. (And here, I 

truft, 
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truft, it will be pardonable in me if I talk a little of 
Grammar with a Grammarian.) 

Our fcholar having between his fingers a fmall ftick 
for the commodioufnefs of pointing, would fhow, by 
carrying it fuccefsively to the feveral lines of a table 
conftructed for this ufe, that the verb bring is the pre- 
fent tenfe of the imperative mode, and would bring, 
the imperfect of the conjunctive of to bring, a verb 
active, irregularly conjugated ; he would proceed to 
fhow that it is put in the fecond perfon, becaufe the dif- 
courfe is directed to himfelf ; — of the plural, becaufe 
the idiom of our tongue requires this for politenefs' 
fake, (as the German and Italian idioms would the 
third perfon Angular); — of the imperfect, becaufe, from 
the ftructure of the phrafe, the action to be performed 
as the contingent of the verb I wish, although in 
reality future, is neverthelefs confidered hypothetically 
as a paft confequence of the antecedent defire; — of the 
fubjnnctive mode, becaufe the manner of fpeech is not 
direct, one verb being fubjoined to another verb ;-— and 
of irregular conjugation, becaufe the paft time varies 
from the regular form. All this the Deaf and Dumb 
fcholar will indicate in due order, unprompted and 
unaflifted ; convincing you, beyond a doubt, that he, 
is nowife ignorant of the rules of conjugation. 

Further, if you had read over our faid Inftitution, 
and had any knowledge of the language in which it 
is written, neither would your epiftle contain three 

pofitions 
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pofitions fo remote from truth as the following : 1 . 
That the defecT; of hearing cannot be fupplied by the 
medium of virion ; 2. That abftracl; ideas can be infu- 
fed into the minds of the Deaf and Dumb by no pro- 
cefs of writing, nor afsiftance from methodical figns ; 
3. That fuch figns and words being incongruous to 
them muft quickly be obliterated from their memory. 

Allow me here to inform you, that all and every 
word, of ordinary ufe, is fo firmly fixed in their minds 
that they can write down, without hefitation, whatever 
is dictated to them by methodical figns, out of a book 
opened at random, or a cafual letter ; a facT; which 
His Imperial Majefty, the moft unexceptionable, I 
prefume, of all evidences, can teftify, having feen it 
done at a vifit with which he honoured our femi- 
nary at Paris. Finding upon the table certain themes 
in four languages, which had been infcribed prior 
to his entry, he caft a carelefs eye over them, as 
fufpecling them to be performances not a little indebted 
to the teacher. I penetrated his thoughts, and imme- 
diately caufed them to be expunged. Then turning 
to the monarch, I refpeclfully folicited, that if he 
happened to have a letter about him which he could 
fuffer me to make ufe of, he would condefcend to let 
me have it ; that 1 would dictate it by figns, and he 
ihould fee it literally tranfcribed by my pupils. His 
Majefty having compUed with my requeft, and feen 
the refult, juft as I had faid, was much furprized ; 

but 
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but when I had reqaefted and was permitted to fet one 
of the pupils to dictate the letter by the fame means, 
for the tranfcription of another, and when the monarch 
faw this likewife aceomplifhed, he was loft in afto- 
nifhment. Surely, learned Sir, no matter in his fenfes 
would venture upon fuch experiments as thefe, (which 
are exhibited with us daily) unlefs his fcholars fully 
retained every verb of frequent occurrence, and were 
adepts in the rules of conjugation, fo as to place them 
properly in all the diverfity of perfons, numbers, tenfes 
and modes required. I have only to add, that no 
ftudents in the fchools of philofophy or theology can 
take down with greater celerity the prelections of their 
profeffor delivered orally. 

I am now to bring forward the teftimony of a third, 
D. Linguet, a name well known throughout Europe. 
An obfervation of his that the Deaf and Dumb were 
but demi-automatons, drew from me the following 
lines to him. 

" I can no longer filently fubmit to an affertion, 
'• which is fomewhat extraordinary in one renowned 
" for talents like yourlelf, that there is no path to 
" learning befides the one by which you lead your 
" pupils ; whereas iris very certain that the accefs to 
" learning is- not fo circumfcribed, and that there is 
" another path wide open to it. For does not reafon 
" herfelf tell us, there is no more affinity between 
" ideas and the articulate founds which affect our ears, 

" than 
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' tnan between thofe ideas and the written characters 
" which affect our eyes." The difcuffion of the fubject 
followed. 

This produced a vifit from Linguet, a fortnight 
after ; during which I requefted him to propofe, at 
his fancy, fome abftra6t ideas to be deUvered by me- 
thodical figns to the Deaf and Dumb. As, out of 
compliment, he referred the choice to me, I addrefied 
him to this effect : " Intellect ; intellectual, intelli- 
" gent, intelligence, intelligibility, intelligible, unintel- 
" ligible, intelligibly, unintelligibly, unintelligibility ; 
" here are nine words all generated from Intellect, to 
" be expreffed by diftincl; methodical figns. Compre- 
" hensible, incomprehensible, comprehensibly, incom- 
" prehensibly ; Conceivable, inconceivable, inconceiva- 
"bly; Idea, imagination, imaginable, inimaginable ; 
" Faith, credence, credible, incredible, incredibly, in- 
" credulous, incredulity : here, learned Sir, is a cluf- 
" ter of abftract ideas, which (hall be left to your 
" option." After fome little further conteft of polite- 
nel's he feledled the word unintelligibility, doubtlefs 
conceiving it of greater difficulty than the reft. It 
was inftantly rendered to the pupil and written down. 
Whilft he was viewing it with eyes of amazement, I 
thus refumed : 

' Barely to produce the word you fpecified, learned 
" Sir, is a mere nothing. I will now unfold to you 
" the means taken to prompt it by methodical -figns } 

x " the 
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" the exposition will not detain you long. Five of 
"thefe figns were fully fufficient to designate the 
" word ; and you faw with what celerity they were 
" given." 

The firft fignifies ' not an external, but an internal 
action ; ' the fecond, ' of reading the mind, that is, 
exhibiting the difpofition of apprehending the things 
propofed to it ;' the third announces, ' the poffibility 
of. fhis difpofition;' whence arifes the appropriate 
noun, adjective intelligible; which, being a. concrete 
quality, is converted into the abftrael: by a fourth fign, 
forming intelligibility ; and a fifth fign; being added 
for negation, linintelligibility is produced; 

At my felicitation, the learned perfon, (whom I 
have deemed it an honor to name,) felected five or fix 
more words; but .when I would have engaged him to 
proceed Still to others, he faid it would be Superfluous, 
as he was. perfectly convinced that I could dictate 
what I would by figns : and that he had only one 
defire left, which was, to know whether the Deaf and 
Dumb Scholars who difplayed fuch fagacity in render- 
ing ideas communicated by methodical figns were able 
to define a metaphysical idea. 

v To fatisfy him in this point, I wrote upon the table, 
u What do you understand by metaphyfical ideas ?" 
While I flood converting with him, in no pain about 
the refult of the queftion, one of the fcholars prefents 
a Solution of k, in thefe terms : " By metaphyfical 

'* ideas. 
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" ideas, I underftarid ideas of things which are in- 
" dependant of our fenfes, which are above our fenfes, 
" which cannot be perceived by our fenfes, which no- 
" wife affe6l our fenfes." 

He had no fooner read over this anfwer, than he 
requefted I would reftore him to the good graces ot 
the Deaf and Dumb, who, he fuppofed, undoubtedly 
bore in mind his degrading appellation of demi- 
automatons. 

In purfuanoe of his wiib.es, I caufed the following, 
which I dictated by figns, to be written : " The learned 
" gentleman confefles in all fincerity that whajt he 
" formerly thought of you was inconfiderate, and 
■" now willingly retraces his opinion." 

He quitted me with an afTurance that Jue would 
publicly atteft what he had that day feen and heard. 
That he did not perform this, is not to be imputed to 
him as a forfeiture of his word, as all who are in the 
habit of reading the public prints know that if was 
not in his power. 

If our Method had reached you, you would there 
have learned that, whenever we pleafe, we deliver 
entire leflbns folely by the movement of the lips, 
without any prolation of found. By-ftanders hear 
nothing ; and yet not a word efcapes the Deaf and 
Dumb ; what is loft to the ears of the former is caught 
by the eyes of the latter. 

Thus it appears, learned Sir, that you have cen- 
tred a Method to which you are an utter ftranger : 

x 2 but > 
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but, fo far from conceiving the leaft refentment at 
this, I am highly rejoiced that a learned Profeflbr of 
the Univerfity of Leipfick fhould devote himfelf to the 
vocation to which my labours have been dedicated 
for many years. I cannot conclude my epiftle with- 
out apologizing for its prolixity. 

If you have an inclination to perufe my Method, I 
will readily tranfmit you a copy, and mail expecl the 
benefit of your obfervations. I wifti, with all my foul, 
that you or any one elfe could devife a more certain 
or more expeditious route, and I, treading in your 
footfteps, would thankfully acknowledge the difcovery 
as a benefaction. 

I pray God to preferve you, learned Sir, and am, 
with much confideration, 

Your very humble Servant, 

The Teacher of the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, 



SECOND 
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SECOND BETTER 

from the Teacher of the Deaf and Dumb at Paris to 
the Teacher at Leipsick. 

The letter which you fent me, written in German, 
I was unable to read, the characters being fo exceed-, 
ingly fmall ; and if I could have read it, all my en-t 
deavours to turn it into French would have been una- 
vailing. I entertained hopes, however, that fome one 
of your countrymen might be found, amongft the 
number reforting to our feminary, who would translate 
it for me, 

This was attempted by fome, (that is orally, not in. 
writing,) completed by none, and relinquiflied by all. 
Nor could I truft to the fidelity of the hafty tranflation 
which they did give ; nor yet was it in my power, by 
reafon of the great diffimilitude between your written 
and printed characters, to recur to my Dictionary to 
afcertain whether the genuine fenfe of your words had 
been interpreted. 

That I have fo long delayed the refutation of your 
objections, is therefore no fault of mine, A perfon 
of erudition, of whom I regret that I know nothing 
befides his benevolence towards the Deaf and Dumb 
and me, as their teacher, kindly afforded me his aflift- 
ancc, and at length, after all other attempts had been 
fruitlefs, has juft favoured mc with a complete verfion 

of 
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of your letter : and I do not lofe a moment in taking 
up the pen. 

As neither the German tongue is familiar to me, 
nor the French to you, it is neceffary to have iecouifc 
to a language in which we are both better and more 
equally verfed. Therefore my former letter, written 
in French, (which I conceived the propereft language 
to ufe, as the molt univerfal) I have now put into Latin, 
being perfuaded that you underftood freither that letter 
nor the ' Methodical Inftitution ' which I have pub- 
lilhed, your anfwer containing feveral things which 
you certainly never could have written if you had been 
at all acquainted with the French language. 

The matters at iffue between us, learned Sir, may 
be reduced to three principal points: 1. That my 
method of inftruclion is borrowed, as you think, from 
the publications of the learned Wallis, Amman and 
Bonnet : £. That you have invented, as you aflert, 
a fhorter ..arid ; readier way than ours of teaching the 
Deaf and Dumb ; (There is this coincidence then 
between your method of tuition and the method prac- 
tifed formerly by Perreire, that they are both entirely 
different to ours) ; 3. That what is ftated as being 
performed daily at our leffons, in the prefence of 
learned people of all ranks and of every 'country, is 
impoffible, as you conceive. 

The "firft. point I fhall touch upon but very flightly, 
it being of fmall importance to me whether any one 

fuppofes 
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fuppofes me to be the inventor of my Method of In- 
ftru&ion, or conjectures that I have borrowed from 
the labours of others. 

For the fake of truth, however, I am impelled to 
fay, that I know of no one whomfoever who has made 
ufe of Methodical Signs before me, by which to exhi- 
bit, in a lively manner, the grammatical perfons and 
numbers of verbs, with the exact difcrimination of all 
their tenfes and modes : nor do I believe that any one 
has even made ufe of the term ' Methodical Signs f 
in this fenfe, befides myfelf. 

I fhould be glad to know in what author is to be 
found the expofition of an art by which, upon the 
characteristic fign of an Infinitive or rather an Indefi- 
nitive being given, not only all the perfons, numbers, 
tenfes and modes formed therefrom are diftinguifhed, 
but even the nouns, both fubftantive and adjective, as 
well as adverbs, that are the ramifications from it, 
are diftinclly expreffed by peculiar difcriminat'ing 
figns, grafted upon the primitive fign of the root or 
infinitive. 

I fhould be glad to learn what author has unfolded 
a plan for fubjecting ideas of every fpecies, not ex- 
cepting metaphyfical, to the optics, by means of 
analyfis and the combination of figns. 

If, notwithftanding, the invention of Methodical 
Signs for the tuition of the Deaf and Dumb fhould 
be aflumed by others, it v. ill excite no violent pertur- 
bation 
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bation in me, being lefs anxious about fame than 
about the public good. 

Hanc prior inveni Methodum, ftrat alter honores. 
Let others honour from my labours claim : 
I am no noify candidate for fame. 

But enough of this. 

In the fecond place, you affirm, (that is to fay, 
you imagine), that you have discovered a fhorter and 
eafier method of inftrudting the Deaf and Dui$h than 
ours; being of opinion that, in training your pupils 
to the ufe of fpeech from the beginning, you open a 
wider path to learning than is afforded by my fyftem, 
which makes written characters and methodical figns 
the bafis of inftruftion. 

Your fentiments on this point are in direct concur- 
rence with thofe of Perreire, who, in a Tract written 
in French, which he prefented to the Royal Academy 
at Paris, in the year 1751, fpeaks of himfelf thus: 

" He (Perreire) divides his inftitution into two prin- 
" cipal parts, namely, Speech and Intelligence. By 
" the firft, his pupils are taught the art of fpeaking 
" and reading the words of our language, the moll 
" general and frequent forms of fpeech being ex- 
" plained to them, along with the names of all things 
" in common daily ufe, fuch as the appellations of 
" the articles of food, raiment, and furniture. 

" Bv the fecond part they are taught every thing 

"yet 
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" yet neceflary to complete their education, the pro- 
" priety and variety of the meanings of words in 
"fpeaking and writing, according their grammati- 
" cal pofitions and the idioms of the language. 

" He takes only a few days to learn his fcholars to 
" articulate very distinctly. 

" The firft branch of this couife of inftrudiion is 
*' finifhed in twelve months, or, at moft, in fifteen, 
'" if the pupils are of tender years. To perfect them 
"' in the other part demands a much larger fpace of 
" time." Thus farPerreire ; with reverence to whole 
manes be it faid, that this mode of teaching is very 
ill calculated for the improvement of fcholars, fince 
it leaves them twelve or fifteen whole months without 
aliment for the mind. 

Let us confider a different courfe ; why not take 
the fame road in inftrucling the Deaf and Dumb, 
that was trodden by the preceptors of all forts fet over 
us in infancy, nurfes or fervants, brothers or other 
relations, a little older than ourfelvesr All thefe 
with very little anxiety about our education by con- 
tributing to it perpetually, gave daily and hourly im- 
provement to our latent faculties. 

Thefe early domeftic tutors would in vain have de- 
fignatcd the furrounding objects, placed before our 
very fight, by their proper eftablifhed n ames, unlefs 
they had directed our eyes to them by a manual or 
other fign. 

Y This 
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This method they all purfucd becaufe it, was natu- 
ral; and thus three -fimple things, the emiifion of 
Voice for the ears, the nre fcn<;e of objects^ and the 
fight of them, conftitute the vulgar means of tuition. 

Thefe are the precife outlines of our plan for edu- 
cating the Deaf and Dumb. We find, it is true, one 
of the avenues to inftruction, impaffible; the ear is 
ihut againft us ; but we have recourfe to the eye, a 
window which is pervious to all fenfible images, and 
by which their minds eafily receive an accurate and 
durable impreffion of the various forms of letters. 

At the fame time that they arc occupied with the 
alphabetical table of letters, they learn a manual 
alphabet, (or daclylologia, as Perreire terms it) dif- 
tinguifhing exactly every letter by different pofitions of 
the fingers according to rule and method. 

What is called in Latin litteras appellare, in French 
ipeler, in German buchstabiren, and in Englilh spell, 
is executed, not by the articulation of the voice, 
but by thefe pofitions of the fingers correfponding to 
particular letters, and there is this difference remark- 
able between the two methods, that by the latter, the 
duller and more ftubborn pupils fhow themfelves as 
fkilful in orthography as the brighter and more docile : 
the reafon is clear : 

Segnius irritant animos demilTa per aures, 
Quam quse funt oculis fubjectafidelibus, et qua; 
Ipfe fibr tradit fpeclator. 

What 
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What we hear, 
More flowly moves the mind than what we fee. 

For example, I write down the word windozc, and 
direcT: the eyes of my pupil thereto. He immediately 
applies his dadlylological figus three, four, or, at molt, 
five times, to each of the letters, as he looks at them ; 
and by this impreffes the number and arrangement of 
the whole fix fo thoroughly upon his mind, that he 
can exprefs them by his manual alphabet without feeing 
them, and, upon the word being effaced by the teacher, 
even replace it in characters formed by himfelf. 

He is an attentive fpectator who delivers to himfelf 
each letter of this word, in due order, which is ri vetted 
in his mind by frequent recurrence in our public 
and private leffons, and converfations by methodical 
figns. 

I am to remark, by the way, that the operation of 
teaching this word to a novice does not take up above 
two feconds. 

As fbon as the Deaf and Dumb have learned the 
whole twenty-fix letters of the alphabet, by the dacr 
tylology, we immediately proceed to higher matters. 

With regard to writing, we guide our pupil's hand 
at firft ; his penmanfhip being confined to our own in- 
fpe&ion, we do not as yet mind the rudenefs of the 
characters, if they are but perfe&ly diftin6l. In con- 
jugating verbs and declining nouns, let him give us 
the inflections or terminations accurately and legibly, 

y 2 an< ^ 
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and we may difpenfe with a fair hand for the pre- 
fent. This operation of writing is entered upon the 
fecond if not the firft day of his inftru<ftion. 

The pupil has daily two or three tcnfes of fome verb 
let before him, which he learns by heart, and then 
writes them down, without the copy, with a crayon 
on the table. In one week the whole of the verb to 
carry, for infiance, will be thoroughly fixed in his 
mind, infomuch that he will be capable of exhibiting 
both in writing and methodical figns, all other verbs 
conjugated like it. 

It is hardly conceivable with what avidity thefe fiu- 
dies are profecuted by children of an age which is 
commonly delighted with nothing but play, and has, 
no relifli for the pleafure of emerging gradually out of 
the darknefs of ignorance, or being lifted to the par- 
ticipation of focial life and bufinefs. 

Meantime we deliver, in fuccinct. interrogations,, 
the elements of religion elucidated by methodical 
figns, for our ftudents to write down on the table the 
following day. This tafk they perform with wonder T 
ful alacrity ; and fueh are their emotions at the know- 
ledge imparted to them, that they fhed tears of joy, 
from which we ourfelves, at fuch times, cannot always 
refrain. 

We inculcate thefe principles early upon each fcho T 
lar individually ; and alfo give prelections to them 
colledively, twice a week, upon the fame fubje& : 

thefe 
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thefe the preceptor dictates by methodical figrts, in 
the form of queftions and anfwers, as before, each 
leffon confifting of about four hundred words, which 
are tranfcribed, by that mean, on a table five feet 
broad, which being then elevated like a rubric, is 
exhibited to the view of the whole fifty fcholars. 

Prayers being repeated by methodical figns, the re- 
gular explication of every word of the prelection fol- 
lows, which is given about ten times over, firft by 
the rnafter or by one of the more advanced fcholars, 
the reft looking on, then by others in fucceffion till it 
defcends to the younger and more unlearned. The 
figns which are executed exhibit not only the Ample 
Signification of the words, but their grammatical po- 
fition as to tenfes, modes, genders or cafes; nor are 
appropriate figns wanted for adverbs, conjugations 
and prepofitions. From the novices prefent on thefe 
pecafions we require figns for the moft comraoa 
words only. 

It is computed that, in the courfe of one month, 
upwards of three thoufand words are made ufe of 
in thefe exercifes, the greater part of which recur- 
ring frequently become indelibly fixed in the pupil's 
minds. 

Thefe minds, endowed by God with particles of his 
own divine efience, fo capable of all forts of learn- 
ing, we are far from fettering for twelve or fifteen 
months in the difmal exercife of pronunciation, fe- 

cludins: 
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"eluding them from all fcience as if they were brute 
beafts void of intellect, inftead of fellow creatures 
having an equal portion of rcafon. 

I cannot help thinking that we are bound, as a 
folemn duty, for the neglect of which we are anfwer* 
able to God Almighty, to lead thofe with whofe 
education we are entrufted to a knowledge of the 
great truths of religion, and of the Author of our 
being, with all reafonable expedition ; lb that, ihould 
they be early fnatched from this life, we might yet 
hope that they were fufficiently cleanfed and purified 
by the fpiritual rites ordained by our Saviour for the 
attainment of everlafting felicity; which may veiy 
well be done without entering into the depths of thofe 
facred myfteries. 

Whatever Perreire may fay, that mode of education 
is furely beft which earlieft calls forth the faculties of 
the foul; that, furely, leaft eligible which is moft 
tardy in difpelling the fhades of ignorance. 

If indeed the length of the route were to be com- 
penfated by a fmoother road, or enlivened by the prof- 
peel; of a more fuccefsful journey, I might then ad- 
mit its title to preference. 

But the road by which he leads his pupils is as rug- 
ged as it is long: he fets them on a journey equally 
tedious and oppreffive. The intolerable wearifomnefs 
might be fomewhat alleviated' by fupplying a little 
refection to the mind, bringing it by ever fuch (low 

degrees 
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degreesfrom darknefs into light. But, lamentable to 
fay ! it is only time to fpeak ; the time to think is not 
yet come : while the bonds of the tongue are unloofed 
the mind is left a prey to ignorance and inanity. 

What is the egregious do&or about all this time ? 
why, performing the fun&ions of a mere ordinary 
fchoolmafter, which,, unlefs he had a mind to dazzle 
the ignorant by. a little quackery, any body elfe might 
perform juft as well as he ; for bright parts are fo little 
neceffary to this mechanical part of tuition, that it has 
been extremely well executed by girls, who, after a 
few preparatory inftru&ions from us, have become 
fuccefsful preceptrefles of Deaf and Dumb females, 
their companions. In this operation patience is the 
great defideratum ; learning is fuperfluous. 

Suppofmg the mafter and fcholar fpend two hours 
a day, one in the morning and one in the afternoon, 
in this ungrateful labour, to the completion of which 
Perreire allots twelve or fifteen months, how (to pais 
over the inevitable wearinefs and difguft that will 
conftantly attend their leflons) how will the fcholar^ 
who has no exercife for his intellect, pafs the Tefidue 
of his time ? He will feel all the torments of lauitude ; 
he will yawn ; he will be opprefled by the length of 
the day, unlefs taken up with idle trifling annulments, 
and will moreover be able to do nothing without the 
help of his inftruclor. 

But we, as we ha-e already faid, adminifter nou- 

'rifhihent 
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riftiment to his mind from the vay outfet, and farniih 
uninterrupted fupplies all along. 

Perreire, undifturbed by rival or opponent, ^nretly 
flourished four and twenty years in trie glory of a fyf- 
tem conftrucled on no folid foundation : it was at 
length attacked in my ' Methodical Institution,' pub- 
lifhed in 1776. Although he declared his refolution 
of defending it as foon as his feifure would permit, 
no defence has ever appeared. He muft have been 
mightily rejoiced, could he have forefeen that yon, 
learned Sir, would become a champion in his eaufe.* 

* RouiTeau his the following paffage in his ' Effay on the Origin 
of Languages : ' 

" Mr. Perreire arid thofe who, like Vim, teach the Deaf not only to 
" fpeak, but to underftand what they fay, are forced to teach thetti 
" previonfly another language, not lefs complicated, by the aid of 
11 which they may comprehend that." 

Upon which his lad editor, who defignates himfelf by the fignature 
G. B. has this obfervation : 

" Mr. Perreir*, a Portuguefe, is the firft perfon in France who 
" devifed and carried into practice that admirable method which h«s 
" been unce perfected by the Abbe de l'Epee. It is but juft to con- 
" fecrate the name of the inventor, which has been rather too much 
" overlooked." 

CEuvres de RouiTeau, 8vo. tome xix. edit. 1792. 

But the accuracy of one j>oLat of RouiTeau 's pofition is queitionable, 
as it would appear in this Controverfy that Perreire did not make 
ufe of any fuch ' previous complicated language', which fecms an 
allirfion to methodical ftgns. And as the Abbe here proves himferf 
the condemner, opponent and overturner of the fyftem of Perreire, 
it is difficult to conceive in what he could be indebted to it, or how 
he can be faid to have ' perfected it.' 

In 
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In. entering upon this difcuffion, I am to premife, 
that although I difapprove both of your mode of 
tuition and of his, I do not confound the one with 
the other. 

There is this coincidence in them, that you both 
contend for the Deaf and Dumb being taught to fpeak 
■before they are taught the knowledge of words and 
things. To oppofe this has been my chief aim all 
along ; and I proceed to controvert your particular 
objections to the oppofite method. 

" Words/' you fay, " whether printed or written, 
" refemble 'heaps of flies' or fpiders' legs : they have 
" no form nor figure which, while abfent, the faculty 
" of our imagination cariirepre&nt to itfelf : hardly can 
" we exhibit to our mind in anyiixed and determinate 
" fhape, a fingle feparate letter, much lefs an entire 
« word." 

You take the ward Perns as an example,, - and deny 
the poflibility of conceiving a clear and diftincT; idea 
-of it with the eyes fhut, or, if the expreilion may be 
allowed, that it can aseafily be read fo as upon paper.; 
and you confidently offer a thoufand to one againft 
the practicability of picturing this entire word to the 
jnind, under fuch .circumftances. 

Thus the inestimable invention of letters, of which 
<the greateft writers of all .nations have fpokenin. terms 
of higheft admiration, holding it to be of little lefs 
than divine origin, you do not fcruple to debafe 

z by 
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by a comparifon to unformed heaps of flies' or fp!* 
ders' legs.* 

I fhould not have wondered fo much if Perreire had 
made ufe of this extraordinary and unheard of com- 
parifon in favour of his method ; a comparifon worthy 
of fuch a fubjecl. 

But you, who contemn all former methods what- 
foever, not as merely ineffectual, but as pofitively 
detrimental to the advancement of the Deaf and 
Dumb ; you, who announce a new method, invented 
by yourfelf, which is to fuperfede thofe of all other 
teachers, what road to learning have you difcovered 
which we may purfue as you lead the way ? Truly I 
fhould not have readily believed it if your lingular 
comparifon had not fo unexpectedly difclofed the 
fecret. 

Your epithet of new would not, however, have been 
admiffible with Perreire, nor yet with his learned pre- 
deceffors Amman and Wallis. 

And fhould this Controverfy of ours ever find its 
way to the public, I will venture a thoufand to one, 
myfelf, that every perfon of talents and erudition 
will give it againft you. 

* There it an exprefiion of this kind in French to lignify dimini- 
tivenefs, or exility. 

" Brother Voltaire'* eye» are very fore ; he has injured them in 
" poring over Corneille. He has been obliged to fludy him in £ 
" faiall fly-legged, edition, (petite edition en pieds dt mouchej." 

letter to M. Damilaville. — 20tb July, 1762. 

You 
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You fuppofe, learned Sir, but without proof, that 
the form affigned to each letter is not fo diftinguifliable 
by its proper character as not to be confounded with 
the forms of other letters. 

I need only appeal to the Deaf and Dumb themfelves 
for evidence againft you in this : many of them are 
fo perfect in the different forms of letters, the very 
firft day of their tuition, that they throw afide the 
alphabetical table, and give every letter as called for 
on the fingers, in this manner : the thumb and little 
finger turned down, the remaining three fingers clofe 
together to figntfy m, in which there is an evident 
umilitude af fhape ; the third finger fubtracted for an 
n ; thefe two fingers elevated to give an u ; the fore- 
finger and thumb joined orbicularly to make an o ; 
and fo on. Therefore, upon feeing your word Paris, 
if you efface it, they reftore it in writing if a pen or 
pencil be at hand, and, if not at hand, exprefc it by 
the pofitions of the fingers correfponding to each, 
letter. 

1 am very much inclined to doubt, learned Sir, the 
aptnefs of comparing the capital letters which we fee 
over the gates of temples and public edifices to heaps 
of flies' and fpiders' legs : for they leave very fenfible 
figures in the mind, which, upon occafion, are eafily 
reflected by the force of imagination innate in man- 
kind. Thefe large characters we make ufe of in the 
initiation of our fcholars, gradually diminifhing the 

z 2 fi ze 
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fize ; but, whether we ufe large or fmall characters, 
the fame ideas remain ; nor has it once happened to' 
us to recommence our inftru&ions for the fmall cha- 
racters after the large have been learned. 

As to the affertion which you introduce by offering 
to lay a thoufand to one that the entire word Paris 
cannot poffibly be depicted to the thought, I muft 
take the liberty to fay that you are under an egregious 
miftake, becaufe you corrfider the letters abftracted 
from the fubject to which they are adherent, (to ufe 
logical terms), and then fuppofe that, their colour 
being fled, the letters themfelves cannot be appre- 
hended by the imagination, becaufe this faculty oan 
exhibit nothing to itfelf but by forms or images obvi- 
ous to the fenfes. 

Now the truth is, that letters, whether printed or 
in manufcript, never do offer themfelves to the mind 
independant of the fubject or fubftance on whofe fuper- 
ficies they are wrought, fo that they always act upon 
the imagination clothed, as it were, in black or in 
white ; and there is no more difficulty in reading them 
purely by our minds than when prefented to our eyes 
in a book or loofe paper. 

This will be fully underftood by obferving, that our 

imagination is endowed with the faculty of reprefent- 

ing to itfelf as diftinctly the forms of objects once 

perceived by the fight as if the objects themfelves were 

prefent : it has eyes of its own to the full as quick as 

the eyes of the body. 

Let 
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Let your own word Paris ftand for an exemplifica- 
tion. As our eyes do not confound the five letters of 
which it is compoied on beholding them in writing", 
neither does our faculty of imagination blend thenr 
one with another, but can, exhibit them to itfelf fa- 
bricated in gold, in filver, in bronze, in ftone, or in 
wood, coloured white, or black, or green, or red, 
formed in characters large or fmall : and this power 
which we derive from nature can exercife. itfelf over 
ftill longer words, provided they are attentively, not 
trarcfiently, viewed. 

Who that has ever confulted the ftrength of his 
imagination, or tried what it is able to effect, cau be 
ignorant of this power ? 

Again, as we apprehend an entire propofition with 
greater celerity when the eyes fee it in printing, or in 
writing than when it is conveyed to us by the voice; 
fo likewife does the faculty of our.imagination exhibit 
to itfelf words more rapidly than they could be pro- 
nounced, whatever the fize of the letters ; as, for in- 
ftance, the following, fculptured over the porches of 
our temples in characters a foot and a half, big: 
Pavete ad Sanctuarium meum : Ego Dominus. 

We are now to inveftigafe what you would liibtti- 
tute inftead of our very eafy method for the acquire- 
ment of knowledge. 

I will here bring forward your own expreffions. 
"My pupils," you fay, "learn the art of reading, 

•• and 
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" and of giving the diftindl, audible founds of words, 
". with underftanding. They think of their articulate 
" language both fleeping and waking. Any one may 
" converfe with them, only taking care to utter his 
" words flowly. Written language is fixed in their 
u minds by the prolation of the voice ; though they 
" cannot perceive by their ears, they do by another 
" fenfe, which is a matter quite indifferent in itfelf. 
*' In the beginning their utterance is wretched ; but 
" in the courle of two or three years they fpeak clearly 
'■' and diltinclly, and at length learn even the art of 
f declaiming. 

Therefore, learned Sir, the word Paris, (ftill to 
make ufe of your own example,) which is fo inilanta- 
neoully caught up by my pupils' imagination, that, 
if effaced, it cannot be reftored with near fo much 
celerity, your pupils are unable to fix in their minds 
until you have taught them the various positions of 
the throat, the tongue, the teeth, the lips and the 
jaws requifite for articulating each letter of the word ; 
and when at length, they do utter, they are incapable 
of judging whether their prolation is right or wrong, 
fince their ears . are infonfible to what they pro- 
nounce. 

Suppofing, however, what is fo problematical, that 
they happen to be fuccefsful in the articulation of this 
word, their faculty of imagination, it feems, has not 
the power of recalling the word to their mind unlefs 
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the fame letters, under the fame arrangement, be 
again exhibited to them, and the fame modifications 
of the organs of fpeech correfponding to each letter 
again executed for the fake of finding it out by the 
contact of the tongue with the internal parts of the 
mouth : a method moil palpably tedious, difficult and 
uncertain. 

' Your pupils/ you tell us, ' think of their articulate 
language both waking and dreaming.' I muft confefs 
1 do not altogether comprehend the meaning of dreamr 
ing in one's articulate language. Itftiould ieem then, 
that a Frenchman dreams in the French language, an 
Italian in the Italian language, a German in the 
German language. Now I very often dream in no 
language at all, for it frequently happens that I dream 
of things for which there are no names in any tongue 
which I know ; for inftance, divers phantoms, which 
are- the mere creation of Fancy. It fometimes hap- 
pens alfo that I dream of things which I have 
really feen awake^ and yet am quite ignorant of 
their denominations, fuch as numberlefs tools of arti- 
ficers, &c. and even with refpecl to others, whofe 
names are familiar to me, it often happens that their 
images or femblances arife in my mind, in dreams, 
without the leaft idea of their names in any language : 
nor is this any wife extraordinary, when it is far 
from uncommon to think of things purpofely and 

attentively 
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attentively when awake, the names of which we ftrive 
to recollect in vain. 

I rejoice, but am not furpiiized, learned Sir, that- 
your pupils, in the fpace of two or three years, fpeak 
clearly arid diftinctly, :and at length learn even the art 
of declamation. At the end of any Methodical Infti- 
tution you will find a Latin oration confifting of five 
pages, which was recited or declaimed, with exact 
propriety, by one of our pupils, deaf from his birth, 
before a numerous and fplendid, audience. 

I now come to the third point ,of our controverfy. 
It feems impoffible to you for the Deaf and Dumb to 
retain in memory all the words which exhibit our 
cogitations, and to render thofe words in writing by 
'figns correfponding thereto, ihown to them by their 
mafier, their fchoolfellows, or others. 

I muft here obfiarve that this was never affirmed by 
us of all words whatfoever, but only of thofe ufed in 
common conveufatinn, in our public or private lectures 
on Religion, and in books tof morality : as to words 
peculiarly consigned to the higher fciences, or exclu- 
fively belonging to particular arte, whether liberal or 
mechanical, of fthefe the teacher :takes no notice to 
•hie pupil, unlefe curforily; nor can it ( be of much 
•confequence if the pupil ihould ibrget or be ignorant 
■of words of this latter defoiiption, ifrbeing quite enough 
-for him to retain thofe which fuffice to conduct the 
Uiafe of mankind honeftly and uprightly through life. 

That 
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That words generally ufeful and neceffary are dio 
tated to the Deaf and Dumb by methodical figns, 
cau be tefiafiedby vvitnefles of every country, (many 
of them perfons too acute Jjoe me to deceive, even 
if I would) who have feeff it di»a.«ut of a book or 
3. letter. Every day there appeals at our lehons 
ibme one or other diftruftful of popular report : 
if they come, they do not depart incredulous ; and 
before many years elapfe there will not be a fingle 
perfon to call in queftion the practicability of the 
operation. 

Out of a thoufand teftimonies, I fhall content my- 
felf with that of Perreire, who upon beholding a letter 
which he had furnifhed dictated by figns, broke out 
into this exclamation : " I fhould not have believed it 
if I had not feen it ! " 

Perreire might unqueftionably have dictated the 
fame to his own fcholars, but with this difference, 
(which you will pleafe to note), that upon indicating, 
by means of the dactylology, each letter of the feveral 
words, his pupils wouW indeed exprefc them in 
writing, but without any conception of the meaning 
of fuch feries of letters. 

BuLJKIethodical Signs are of no language ; they 
exprefs.no words, nor yet letters : they fignify Ideas, 
which the fcholar apprehending exprefies. in his 
own language, whatever that be, and in his own 
worlds ; nor can he poffibly do othevwife than -under- 
a a {land 
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ftand the fenfe of a word chofen by himfelf to be 

written. 

The difference between his method and mine was 
perceived in an inftant hy-His Imperial Majefty : for 
upon dilating/ by the.da&ylology, to one of my 
female pupils, thefe words in German; es sey fern 
■von mir, dass ich mich rhume, dass allein in dem 
creutz; (God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross) ; and defiring her to declare the meaning of 
them by Methodical Signs, 0ie anfvyered that fhe 
could not uqderftand them : by which the emperor 
faw that the faid method was merely mechanical, and 
that the fame anfwer was to be expected when the 
words of any language was dictated to a Deaf and 
Dumb pupil by dactylology. 

You are not, however, to gather from this that we 
rejecl; the ufe of Dactylology altogether : where necef- 
fary, we have recourfe to it, namely, to exprefs what 
are called proper names of men, countries, cities, 
&c. which, having only an arbitrary fignification, 
cannot be exhibited, like the other words of a lan- 
guage, by methodical figns. 

His Imperial Majefty witnefled another experiment 
of our art. Five Deaf pupils being placed in fuch a 
manner that what was written by one could not be 
overlooked by the reft, I fele&ed from a preceding 
exercife a propofition comprifed in about ten words ; 
thefe I indicated by methodical figns, and the propo- 
fition 
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fition was fet down by one in French, by, another in 
Latin, by a third in Italian, by a fourth in Spanilh, 
and by a fifth in Englilh : which however did not 
furprize the emperor, who knew that- 1 had indicated 
not letters nor words, but ideas only, which being 
common to all couatries and all languages, may very 
eafily be exprefTed by him who apprehends them, in 
any language familiar to him. 

This will ferve for a proof, learned Sir, (pardon 
me for digreffing a moment) of the truth of my affer- 
tion, that out of methodical figns it would be polsible 
to conftrucl; that tiniverfal language fo long a defide- 
ratum with the learned, by the medium of which people 
of difFerent nations meeting any where might be able 
to hold converfe, each interpreting in his own tongue 
the proportions of the others'. This might be brought 
about if in all the fchook of every nation the difFerent 
matters and tutors were to be ordered by govern- 
ment authority (and the learned Abbe de Condillac 
profeffes his wifb.es that they were ordered) to fuffer 
no word to pafs »fchdut teaching an eftablifhed 
methodical fign for it. 

Here I cannot filently overlook what has been objec- 
ted to this fcheme by more than one. fcarned perfon, 
which is, that perfons exhibiting an entire prppofi- 
tion by methodical figns, will not obferve an uniform 
mode of conftro&ion or phrafeology ; that the ftruc- 
ture of different tongues is fo difsimilar, that if, for 

^ a o inftance. 
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inftance, a perfon fhould exprefs hiinfclf by methodi- 
cal figns, executed in geftures, according to the order 
of the French tongue, neitlier an Italian nor a Ger- 
man could follow the fenfe of the proportion lb exhi- 
bited. 

To folve this difficult}', I fhall Atppbfe a certain 
number of perfons together who have been brought 
up to the ufe of methodical figns from childhood, 
and as well verfed in them as a Frenchman or a Ger- 
man in his vernacular tongue : this being admitted, 
let us next confider what would take place if fome- 
body fhould exprefi a propofition or phrafe in French 
to a dozeii Frenchmen, proficients in Latin, for the 
purpofe of its being rendered by them feverally therein. 

Not one out of the twelve would be found to adhere 
to the order of the French phrafe ; not one whofe Latin 
phrafe would be identically the fame both in the choice 
and arrangement of the words : a fenfible interpreter 
would not think of preferring the order or phrafeology 
of the French, but of rendering the precife fenfe of 
the propofition.. 

It will be jufl the fame with every phrafe or propo- 
fition in one language rendered by methodical figns 
to be underftood in another, let thole languages be 
what they may : the interpreter, without regard to 
the order of the geftures or figns, will take care to put 
the ideas exhibited to him by thefe figns into proper 
phrafeology of fpeech and writirvg 

I now 
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I new return to your epiftle, learned Sir.- You 
ftate, towards the conclufion of it, that two hundred 
Deaf and Dumb perfont have been habituated by you 
to fpfeedi ; tiiat by your education of them they have 
become members of fotiety, and fomft of them eveft 
flcilled in arts literal as well as mechanical. But here, 
in Paris, the Deaf and Dumb, without any inftrt»cli®& 
from us, exercife trades of all forts after remtiittiMg a 
certain time under prapetf maitert, to be initiated in 
the myfteries of their refpd&ive caltiag s : therefore I 
cannot fee how we can juftly affume any merit from 
their difcovering fuch kind of fkilfulnefs. Nay, it 
lbmetimes happens that native propenfity and talents 
alone fupply the place of a mailer, and that the Deaf 
and Dumb Telf-taught in a particular art fhow much 
greater {kill in it than thofe who have ferved an 
appreriticefliip to it. 

I congratulate you upon living under a prince who 
warmly patronizes your inftitution, and who, you fay, 
hath afsigned you a houfe and neceffaries, along with 
a handfome falary,* in addition to emoluments that 
daily accrue to you from your vocation. 

As to myfelf, Divine Providence was pleafed to 
provide for me fo liberally from my birth, that it 
would be ingratitude in me towards that Being who 
is bountiful of his own and juft to ours, if what I 

* The Latin is, • quadringentos annui reditu* nummos affignavit. 

received 
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received gratuitoufly I did not alfo gratuitoufly im- 
part. 

I ihall never recommend the Viennian inftru&orto 
teach his pupils himfelf the art of fpeaking ; but only 
to capacitate other matters to profecute this mechani- 
cal branch, while he himfelf fuperintends moreufeful 
and more important ftudies. 

Whatever be the difference of opinion between us 
on thefe matters, it diminiflies nothing of the confi- 
deration with which I fhall ever be, 

Learned Sir, 

Your moft obedient Servant, 

The Teacher of the Deaf and Dumk, 

at Paris. 
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ANSWER 
of the Teacher of the Deaf and Dumb at Leipsick. 

Noble and Reverend Sir, 

Although I greatly efteem the letters 
which you lately did me the honour to addrefs to me, 
I cannot but confefs that our notions touching the 
moft eligible manner of inftructing the Deaf and 
Dumb are wholly at variance, and, I very much 
doubt, will 'never be reconciled. 

I ftated, in my letter to you, that I had perufe4 
and examined not only your Method, but the fchemes 
of all others who had produced any thing worth notice 
on the fubjecT: ; that twenty years ago I taught by 
means of Dactylology ; but that no other method can 
compare either in point of facility or folidity with 
that which I have invented and now prac"tife : for 
mine is built entirely on articulate, vocal language, 
and upon tafte which fupplies the place of hearing. 

But in order to confer with you refpecting my me- 
thod of educating the Deaf and Dumb, and difclofe 
fomething of the invention, it is indifpenfably necef- 
fery that you learn the mode of tuition from myfelf ; 
which would require you to live on the fpot with me 
at leafl half a year. 

My 
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My method of tuition correfponds in nothing with 
the mode adopted byPerrcire, Defchamps, and others 
of note, fave in the language which is cxprefled in 
writing, and then only as this written language is 
confideted- to be a copy or imitation of the founds of 
articulate language. 

In my method of inftruc\ing the Deaf and Dumb, 
articulate language is the fundamental point ; the 
hinge upon which every thing turns. By means of 
this, to. which idjea$ of various kinds are annexed, 
they acquire a large flock of conceptions and cogita- 
tions, and proceed froai the fen&al to the iatellecttiaj; 
world. In a word, they t&nk by fenfations acquired 
by art, and by reprefentatiqns of things cohering with 
thofe fenfiitAons, which conjointly and feparately in- 
fluence and operate upoa their faculty of afjfeeiing and 
repugning, and produce the arbitrary caute of their 
thinking and acting : all which I have more fully 
difcufled in my Observations concerning tJte Dumb, 
written in German, and publifb,Qd in tlie year 177 8- by 
tierolds, boofcfeHer in Hamburgh. 

My Deaf pupils are taught by a flow and eafy pro- 
cefe to fpeak both their vernacular tongue and foreign 
languages with a clear and diftincft. voice, from habit 
and from underftanding, juir, as well as thofe who 
enjoy the faculty of hearing. Then they learn arts 
and iciences in every branch, except a real and com- 
plete knowledge of founds, of which, however, they 

acquire 
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acquire a comparative, though obfcure and imperfedt, 
idea from the undulations of water, and other motions 
of a fimilar nature. 

Thus my pupiis not only ftudy various arts and 
fciences, but you may converfe with them by word 
of mouth on objects relating thereto, and didiate 
to thofe who handle the pen : thefe are circumftan- 
ces known every where as well as here, and which 
have been witnefied by many princes and men of 
learning. 

If you fuppofe that I make no ufe of the dactylology 
in my tuition, you very much miftake ; I ufe it, 
however, only for the combination of ideas : but the 
figns which ferve for the communicating of thoughts 
among my pupils confrft in language articulated and 
expreffed in writing. 

The method which I now purfue in the tuition of 
the Deaf and Dumb was never known to any one 
befides myfelf and fon. The invention and arrange- 
ment of it coft me incredible labour and pains : and 
I am not inclined to let others have the benefit of it 
for nothing. 

By right, the publication of it fhould be purchafed 
of me by fome prince ; and I defy all the cafuiftry in 
the world to argue me out of money that { lawfully 
and laborioufly gain. Such of the Deaf and Dumb 
as are poor, I inftruct gratis : while I make the rich 

Bb pay 
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pay in proportion to their wealth ; and I often re- 
ceive more than I demand.* 

Adieu, Reverend Sir. I requeft your favourable 
opinion, and beg to allure you of my refpedi. 

S. Heinich. 
Leipsick, 
1 2th July, 1782. 

* This anfwer of the Lr.ipfick Teacher is deficient in dearnefs and 
connexion in the Latin. In the Decifion of the Academy of Zurick, 
it will be feen, that the compofitions on the part of Mr. Heinich, even 
in German, arc complained of as myfterious and unintelligible. 



Third 
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Third and last Letter of the Parisian to the Lipsian 
Teacher. 

Learned and Reverend Sir, 

If you had not attacked the Method of 
inftruc'Hng the Deaf and Dumb adopted by the teacher 
at Vienna, denouncing it as ufelefs and prejudicial to 
their advancement, I fhould never have thought of 
comparing that method with yours. I have been a 
defender, not an aflailant. 

I cannot fufficiently admire the offer you make me, 
(to which, I am fure, I was very far from any inten- 
tion of giving rife). — Your words are, " In order to 
" confer with you refpecting my method of educating 
" the Deaf and Dumb, and difclofe fomething of the 
" invention, it is indifpenfably neceffary that you learn 
" the mode of tuition from myfelf, which would require 
" you to live on the fpot with me at leaft half a year." 

It will not, I hope, be ofFenfive, learned Sir, if I 
decline this your voluntary invitation. 

What I can, with great eafe, in the courfe of a 
fortnight at moft, qualify fimple females to teach, 
I have no need to learn myfelf during fix whole 
months. 

And with regard to your own method, which you 
Bb 2 deem 
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deem a fecret to all mankind, fave yourfelf and yonr 
beloved fon, pardon me, learned Sir, in faying, that, 
in the prefence of you or any one deputed by you, I 
will be bound, not to learn, but to teach it, to any 
rational creature endowed with the faculty of hearing. 

As I was yet uninformed with refpecl; to your pro- 
cefs in teaching the art of fpeech, I forebore in my 
former letters to fay any thing about it : but the myf- 
tery is revealed by yourfelf in the following words : 

" My method is built entirely on articulate, vocal 
" language, and upon tafte which fupplies the place 
" of hearing." 

We purfue this courfe too ; but then we do not deno- 
minate the internal contact of the various organs of 
fpeech Taste. Nor would this term be fan&ioned by 
phyficians. For Tafte is one of the five fenfes, ferving 
only to difcriminate favours. Whether the organs of 
it lie principally in the tongue or in the palate is a 
matter of difpute : that they refide in both is moft 
probable, and moft confonant to daily experience. 

Now no internal contacl: of the organs of fpeech 
produces a favour of any kind ; but merely a fenfible 
commotion, which is quite foreign to the fenfe of 
Tafte. 

Our office is, to raife this fenfible commotion in 
the organs of the Deaf; and to habituate them to it, 
by unremitted attention, until they can effect it with- 
out our interference. 

To 
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To perform this, we find no need of a golden nor 
yet of a filver inftrument. We leave fuch idle appa- 
ratus to Perreire, to make a parade before the igno- 
rant, and accomplilh our bufinefs by the proper ap- 
plication of our hands and fingers in neceffary cafes. 
We do not, like him, give our leffons in myfterious 
fecrecy, but before as many fpectators as chance may 
bring ; and at the .fame time take the opportunity of 
fliowing the friends of fuch of the Deaf and Dumb as 
are unable to attend our fchool, how to inftrucl; them 
at their own homes. 

I leave you to judge from all this, learned Sir, whe- 
ther it would not be unnecefiary for me to undertake 
a journey to Leipfick. 

One thing, to fay truth, a good deal furprizes me in 
your laft letter, which is the paflage where you fay, that 
' you make ufe of the Dactylology for the combination 
of ideas ; ' thofe are your own words. By fo plain a 
confeflion it muft be manifeft to every intelligent per- 
fon, that this fyftem of yours is merely mechanical ; 
that it docs not compare ideas with ideas, but words 
with words. For what is dactylology but a feries of 
letters indicated by different pofitions of the fingers, 
which; although they can very well exprefs the words 
of a language, can by no means unfold their fignifi- 
cation ? 

The teacher, therefore, dictating by daftylology, 
(with as much velocity, if you will, as a fkilful mufi- 

cian 
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cian running over the keys of an organ) the pupils, 
I grant, will accurately render every word delivered 
to them by the refpective portions of the fingers ; but 
what that feries of letters fignifies they will not un- 
derftand ; they may, by fuch means, draw out an 
anfwer with perfect congruity to wry queftion ; but 
this anfwer will be a picture with die fubject of which 
their minds will be unacquainted. They will feem 
very learned, but, in truth, will be no more than 
faithful amanuenfes. 

Adieu, learned Sir. If we were not fo many leagues 
afunder, I fliould certainly be tempted to pay you 
a vifit. 

I am, 

Your moft obedient, 

Humble Servant, 

The Teacher of the Deaf and Dumb, 

at Paris. 
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DECISION 

OF THE ACADEMY OF ZURICH, IN AN ASSEMBLY 
OF ITS MEMBERS, ON THE CONTROVERSY ARISEN 
BETWEEN THE TEACHERS OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB, 

The Rector and Fellows of the Academy of Zurich 
assembled, to the illustrious Abbe de l'Epee, Foun- 
der of' the Seminary for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb at Paris, s. v. d. 

WE deem ourfelves highly honoured, moft benevo- 
lent Abbe, that you fhould have fingled us out from 
other Academies, to refer to us your difputation with 
the learned Heinich. And, although it might feem 
to fome, that, as the major part of us had no other 
knowledge of the art of educating the Deaf and Dumb 
than what had been gathered from common fame or 
hearfay, we were not the propereft perfons to decide 
upon fuch matters ; yet, as it is far eafier to appre- 
ciate the excellence of an invention than to be the 
inventor, we have not fuffered ourfelves to be intimi- 
dated, nor to decline the office to which, for the in- 
terefts of humanity, you have thought fit to call us. 
Moreover, having now diligently infpecled and ma- 
turely weighed the fubjeft of the Controverfy between 

you 
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you as difculTed in your correspondence, together with 
the publications of both on the tuition of the Deaf and 
Dumb, no judges, we arc confident, could bring to 
their decifion a more extenfive and fcrupuious inves- 
tigation of the caufe than we do: Wherefore we 
proceed to give our free and impartial opinion. 

The matters in contention branch into two parts : 
firft, the affirmation of Heinich, that all who have 
given inftructions for the tuition of the Deaf and 
Dumb before himfejf, have loft their way, and miffed 
the right path, you not lefs than others : next, his 
afTertion, that he hath difcovered, and is the only 
one who now pracStifes the true, proper method of 
tuition. Setting afide the precepts and practice of 
others, we fhall confine ourfelves to a consideration 
of the method invented and practifed by you, with 
general applaufe, and of the objections which Heinich 
has made to it. 

The figns which you employ in the tuition of the 
Deaf and Dumb, are, in Mr. Heinich's eftimation, 
utterly vain and fruitlefs : for fince letters, Syllables, 
and words are but fymbols, not of things, but of the 
various founds by which thefe things are fignjfiecl, 
he does not fee how it is poffible to convey the no- 
tion of any thing, by means of figns, to thofe who 
are deftitute of the fenfe of hearing ; becaufe, fays 
he> the fact is this : that in the perufal of a piece of 
writing we do not draw our notions of things abfi> 

lutely 
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Iutely from the letters and words delineated, but from 
the founds which recur to the mind thereby, and 
which are the direct channel for the tranfmiflion of 
knowledge : this, fays he, is the cafe even in our me* 
dilations ; for the work of cogitation is always per- 
formed by the fenfe of words, not written, but pro- 
nounced, the found of them being habitually revived 
by fancy. Sound, he contends, is therefore not only 
a fiire, but an indifpenfable help to thinking ; and by 
which alone the forms and figures of things prefented 
to the mind can be retained, revolved, connected, 
combined, and compared.. Since they who want the 
faeuky of hearing are deprived of this necefiary help, 
the grand object feems to him to difcover what is beft 
calculated for a fubftitute ; and this he profefies to 
have found. 

He was aware it might be objected, that, in think- 
ing, we employ the founds inftead of the figures of 
words, more from habit than from nature or necef- 
fity, becaufe we learn to fpeak before we learn to 
read ; but that there is no reafon why the notions 
of things may not be introduced into the minds of 
thofe who are Deaf and Dumb, by the eye, in written 
fymbofa, without the miniftry of another fenfe. He 
has therefore anfwered this objection by a downright 
denial of its practicability ; fupporting, his denial upon 
the following pofidon : that the forms of written words 
cannot be revived by our fancy or memory fo as to 

c c become 
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become equally perceptible to the mind in the dark, 
pr after their removal from the fight, as when actually 
prefent to the eyes. Strive how we will, fays he, to re- 
ftore any form, we fhall be able to produce nothing but 
what is obfcure, and as if it were feen through a fog. 
The thoughts being intent upon any particular letter, 
the images of all the reft vanifh ; every trace of them 
is inftantly fwept away from the mind. This he confi- 
ders to be fo certain a truth, that, he contends, no- 
body can figure to his mind even the five letters com- 
pofing the word bread : whence he deduces that vifual 
inftruments or agency, the mod inconftant and fluc- 
tuating of all others, being at the mercy of every 
cafualty to alter or expunge, muft be the worft adapted 
to elicit the powers of intellect. 

This, if we do not miftake, is a fummary of the ar- 
guments employed by Mr. Heinich in combating your 
allegations^ and attacking your fyftem. That there 
is fome truth and much acutenefs in them, we do not 
deny ; nor, probably, will you. The force of them 
with regard to the points in difpute is a very different 
queftion. 

Although his obfervation' concerning the tardinefs 
of fancy in renewing the forms of written letters and 
words to the mind may be right enough with refpecT: 
to us who hear, we have our doubts whether it will 
apply to the Deaf and Dumb. Mr. Heinich muft 
very well, know that, generally fpeaking, all who are 

deficient 
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deficient in any one fenfe have the reft in greater 
vigour : it is therefore natural to fuppofe, that more 
lively and prominent images are formed in the fancy 
when, by a diminution of the number of the fenfes, 
the energy of the mind is comprened and lefs diflipa- 
ted ; when, by a fubtra&ion of fome of thofe diftur- 
bances which diftracl: thought, the attention is more 
condenfed and fharpened : to which we may add, 
that neceffity forces us upon fome method of making 
up the lois of what we want by means of what we 
have. 

Suppoling, however, we were to give up all this, 
and to admit that in the progrefs from written fymbols 
to cogitation, the intervention of fome third kind of 
figns were juft as necefTary to the Deaf and Dumb as 
to us who have the fenfe of hearing, ftill it does not 
appear that this concefsion can in the leaft affect the 
merit of your fyftem of tuition, fince it is not carried 
on by means of writing alone, to the exclufion of all 
fiibftitute for founds, by whofe minjftry the paffage 
from written words to the apprehenfion of things may 
be facilitated. For are thofe figns to pafs for nothing 
which you term methodical, by which you fignify, 
with the utmoft accuracy, not only all objects daily 
before our eyes, but even things the mod abftrufe, and 
ideas the moft remote from the acquaintance of the 
fenfes, rendering them as vifible as any garment on 
the body ? This incomparable art which you have 
cc 2 cultivated 
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cultivated and brought to a degree of perfection that 
is incredible, is above all praife ; nor have we any 
fear, in fo faying, that the learned and judicious will 
think we exaggerate. This part of your excellent 
work has thrown the cleareft light on many things 
which had been doubtful or obfcure to us before 
our perufal of it : and, indeed, fuch admirable acute- 
nefs of intellect and exa&nefs of iwftru&ion arc every 
where difplayed, that an acquaintance with that pub- 
lication, zee conceive, would prove highly useful to all 
who are concerned in the tuition of youth, not merely 
of such as are Deaf and Dumb, but of those that pos- 
sess every one of their senses.* 

We fhould have concluded Heinich to be totally 
ignorant of this invention of Methodical Signs, if he 
had not made exprefs mention of it in his printed at- 
tack upon your method : and even now, all we can 
believe, is, that his knowledge of it \s not derived from 
the perufal of yoHr book, but only gleaned from vague 
report, without any view of its efficiency, consequent*- 

* " Quam quidem artem tuam incomparabilem, ac fupra quam cre- 
dibilc ell, abs te exeultam perfe&amque, fi dicamus omni laude cfle 
majorem, non veremur ne cuiquam rerum perito atque intelligetiti 
nimium videamur laudafie. Ita qujdrm nos affecit ea pars operis tui 
pr<xclari, ut nobis, antea videlicet, de multis rebus dubitantibus nunc 
certi lux quasdam affulgeret clariflima : atque ita ibi cum ingenii tui 
acumen turn difciplinae adcurationem fuimus admirati ut ejus libri 
le£tionem iis omnibus qui in inftituendis-infantibus nullo fenfu caren- 
tibus ver&ntur, utiliflimam fore judicaremus." 
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ly, without any foundation for a judgment about its 
utility or inutility in education. It is clear that fuch 
a view of it muft have convinced him, that the forms 
of written letters and words are no more fymbols of 
things themfelves to your fcholars than to us or to him : 
but as, to us who hear, writing is the vehicle of fpeech, 
and, by that mean, of ideas and notions ; fo, to the 
Deaf and Dumb, writing is only the reminifcence of 
methodical figns, which is their fpeech. And as none 
of us learned to read or to write in order that he 
might learn to think, neither, we prefume, do you 
propofe writing as the inftrument for eliciting the 
powers of thought and reafon in the minds of your 
pupils. Vocal language was our conductor to thought 
and reafon; methodical figns, which you have fo 
admirably contrived as a fubftitute for fpeech, is theirs. 
You might, no doubt, inftrucl; your pupils by figns 
alone ; but you wifely call in writing as a powerful 
auxiliary in the cultivation of their minds. Mr. 
Heinich's obje&ions on this point confequently fall to 
the ground. 

On the other hand, if the operation of thinking be 
effected in us who hear chiefly by the mental renova- 
tion of founds, neither can your pupils be faid to be 
deftitute of a fimilar medium to effeft that operation 
in them, to wit, figns, which ferve to carry on con- 
ventions upon all fubje&s ; for a view of letters and 
words is to them but the mental renovation of their 

fpeech, 
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fpeech, producing the immediate reminifcence of the 
figns eftablifhed for things. 

Accordingly, they transform written words into 
figns, as we do into founds ; and, by fuch transform- 
ation, both apprehend the meaning of what they fee 
in minting or writing, and perform the function of 
meditation. Meditation, therefore, is not carried on 
with them by letters, but by thofe figns which we 
have before obferved to be their fpeech. 

It may poffibly be alked, whether the figns which 
conftitute this fpeech are a complete fuccedaneum for 
founds or vocal language, of which they are defigned 
as the fubftitute ? Of this there will be no reafonab e 
doubt, if it can be manifested that they form a language 
as eafily retained in mind, and not inferior in precifion 
and extent to that which enters at the ear, by the 
vehicle of found. 

And that this is the cafe will be admitted without 
difficulty, unlefs it fhould be thought that fymbols 
eftablifhed by mere arbitrary compact, without any 
natural or neceffary analogy to the things which they 
fignify, penetrate the mind with .greater facility, and 
leave deeper impreffions there than thofe which are 
natural, that is, which have an imitative expreffion 
of the form or matter of the refpe&ive things they 
defignate. But the reminifcence of things is much 
eafier than that of words, even to us who hear. Al- 
though every body can give the fubftance of a pafiage 

they 
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they have jufi read or heard, if they underftand it, very 
few can repeat the identical words which they read 
or heard. Again, feveral perfons hearing the fame 
difconrfe will, on relating it, all differ from each other 
in their exprefsions : by which it is plain that the 
memory lays hold of things better than of words. 
Whence it dcmonftiatively follows, that thofe figns 
are mod eafy to retain in mind which have the neareft 
relation to things themfelves ; and that yours come 
under this defcription, furely no one who has perufed 
the publication in which your fyftem of tuition is laid 
open, can doubt or deny. The figns you employ are 
thofe which nature herfelf hath affociated to things, 
and which all Deaf perfons ufe fpontaneoufly, fome of 
them with confiderable fhrewdnefs and dexterity ; 
but this mute language, by your improvements of it, 
is changed out of the rudenefs and poverty difcovcrable 
in the primitive ftate of all arts, into the opulence of 
a copious and polifhed tongue. 

Here we do not in the leaft fcruple to declare, what 
none of us could once have fuppofed pofsible, that, in 
our opinion, no articulate language whatlbever in ufe 
amongft mankind is fuller or of greater compals than 
that language which you have eftablilhed fqr the Deaf 
and Dumb. It defignates, with the utmolt facility, what- 
ever falls under the fight, or any other of the ienfes ; 
nor are thofe notions termed by logicians abftracT;, 
which, having no intercourfe with the fenfes, would 

appear 
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appear much more difficult to render, beyond its reaeh. 
Heinich, indeed, positively denies that they eon be 
rendered by figns : but fuch denial could never come 
from one who had read tlxe part of your book which 
treats particularly on this fubject, not to mention other 
paffagcs which occasionally touch upon it, wherein you 
have thoroughly elucidated every circumftance, fhew- 
ing in a variety of exemplifications in what manner, by 
refolving that kind of notions into their firaple parts, 
and by applying methodical figns, you unfold theix 
meaning, and almoft fubject them to the optics. 
What elfe, in fact, are the diftinctions of nouns and 
verbe, and cafes, and modes, and other grammatical 
parts, fpecified by that art ? You do notfimply allure 
us that your fcholars are taught all thefe diftinctions, 
but defcribe the very figns employed with fuch perfpi- 
cuity and exactness, that nobody, making ufe of bis eyes 
and his reafon, can avoid feeing and being convinced 
of the practicability of them. Now that he, who per- 
forms fo much by figns, fhould comprehend notions 
of every fpecies in his fyftem, is nowife improbable. 
But when Heinich is filenced on the abfurdity of per- 
tinaciotrily contending about the impofsibility of things 
mown to be practicable by the evidence of experience, 
he has fiill one refource left, and that is, to aflert that 
your Deaf pupils cannot underftand the figns you have 
adapted to things ; an objection, of which wc proceed 
to examine the juftnefs arad propriety. 

It 
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It is evident, from the very nature of thofe figns, 
that all ideas and notions rendered thereby muft be 
expreffed not only with equal but greater accuracy 
than by any fpeech, or language compofed of words. 
For fince theie figns do not barely fignify things, but 
convey by the eye frefh images of them to the mind, 
peculiar figns are required for every feparate thing, 
and thus every mifapplication or wrong interpretation 
is precluded ; whilft, on the other hand, the import 
of words derived from the confent of mankind is-be- 
come very confufed and perplexed by diverfities of 
ufage, and the fenfe of many utterly mifconceived by 
numbers of people, who never get thefe miftakes rec- 
tified during their whole lives ; and hence a multitude 
of the grofleft errors are generated. Miftakes, no 
doubt, may be made in the choice of figns as well as 
of words by thofe whofe difcrimination of the nature 
of things is fo imperfect as to lead them into falfe 
judgments of their import : a defedfc which is to be 
imputed to human nature rather than to the art 
itfelf. 

It is indifputable that he who exprefles himfelf juftly 
and accurately by fpeech, may be miftaken, or not 
clearly underftood by others : but this will never 
happen to him who exhibits figns properly corre- 
fponding to things. 

The former ufing nothing but fymbols inftituted by 
mere human arbitrary convention, and the latter, types 

Dd or 
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or images of things themfelves, adumbrated or expref- 
fed, may be refembled to the difference between hearing 
the name of a perfon and feeing his portrait ; if we have 
no knowledge, of the peribn, the pronouncing of his 
name raifes no idea in our mind; but in looking at his 
portrait, we fee as much of him, though an utter ftranger 
to us, as the painter hath exhibited. And to fpeak 
openly our fentiments, your fyftem appears to us of 
fuch great and extenfive utility, that, we are perfua- 
ded, if all who have been educated by the agency of 
fpeech and hearing were to be put under your tuition in 
order to learn how to render by this method the ienfe 
of the words they have acquired, it would be very 
much to their advantage : it would rectify many of 
their notions, and make them unlearn many errors. 
Locke, in his Effay on the Undeiftanding, enumerates 
a variety of inconveniences attending inftrudlion by 
vocal languagej which, for brevity's fake, we omit. 

We have thought it right to fay thus much, illuftri- 
ous Sir, left it fhould be fufpe&ed that we had pro- 
nounced judgment without competent knowledge of 
the matters of difpute, or could not juftify our decided 
preference of your fyftem of tuition by fufheient rea- 
fons. At the fame time we are fenfible that your 
caufe ftands in no need of our pleading, being fup- 
ported by what is of greater weight thw any argu- 
mentation, by the evidence of crowds of daily fpecta- 
tors, fome of whom you have raentio»£d, whofe tefti- 

mony 
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mony is unimpeachable, and decifive. Mr. Heinich 
however ftrikes at the veracity of the emperor Jofeph, 
of Linguet, and of Perreire, the criticifer and oppofer 
of your fyftem, in declaring that what they atteft to have 
feen is all fiction and falfehood : though, unfortunately 
for him, the circumftances are fo plain, unequivocal 
and certain, that they leave not the ftiadow of a fuf- 
picion of delufion or error. To fuch as have not had 
an opportunity of witnefling the operations of you and 
your pupils, nor (what we deem lefs material) of con- 
fulting your book, a perfon may perhaps appear to cri- 
ticife very judicioufly and forcibly fuch parts of your 
fyftem as he thinks difputable ; but to fuch as, having 
done either, form their opinions impartially from the 
force of reafon and the evidence of facts, all thefe 
criticifms will amount to nothing. 

But Mr. Heinich reports inftances of Deaf and 
Dumb perfons fo badly taught by means of writing, 
as to have received no benefit from their inftrudtion. 
Admitting the fact, which we are not inclined to ques- 
tion, what does it prove ? Only that what you perform 
very flcilfully and fuccefsfully, there are others who 
foolifhly attempt to imitate without knowing how. If 
he had laid his own fyftem before the public, probably 
he would not have thought all his imitators entitled to 
his commendation. There is, however, in our own 
neighbourhood, Keller, an ingenious difciple of yours, 
who pra&ifes the art with fuccefs and reputation. 

D 2 Ufter, 
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Ufter, a perfon of eminence and a member of oil/ 
fociety, having vifited his fcholars, and fcrutinized his 
method, has drawn up an account of it on the prefent 
occafion. And we have now before us written themes 
of various kinds, of their compofing, in which they 
have framed arguments in the dialectic way, with a 
very tolerable degree of fkill, although Mr. Heinich 
denies the poffibility of their conceiving a notion of 

any thing not falling under the fenfes We fhall only 

obferve further, that as it is by no means new to fee 
things which are intrinfically excellent rendered pre- 
pofterous and even abfolutely bad by imitation, it is 
alfo iudifputable, that whenever the refult of a thing 
rightly adminiftered proves excellent, that thing can- 
not be other than good in itfelf. 

In a word, it appears very clear to us that, although 
Mr. Heinich is fo bold in his reprehenfions of your 
method of tuition, he has very little knowledge of it ; 
that he never read and probably never saw the publi- 
cation in which it is laid open. In what other man- 
ner can we account for his rafhly confounding your 
fyftem with the fyftems of others ; for his falling into 
the many miftakes which we have noticed ; and, in 
particular, for his aflerting and allowing it to be af- 
lerted by others who have publicly adjudged his me- 
thod to be fuperior to yours, that your pupils are 
not taught to fpeak ? Surely fuch an allegation could 
never proceed from one who had perufed the two chap- 
ters 
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ters in which you defcribe the manner of inftructing 
the Deaf and Dumb to articulate ; or the Latin ora- 
tion, placed at the end, which you mention to have 
been recited in public by one of your pupils; befidcs 
other paffages in the book on this very fubjcct. 

With refpecl; to the art of which Mr. Heinich pro- 
claims himfelf the inventor, averring it to be the only 
proper and true method of tuition known, we are not 
much more difpofcd than others feem to be to facrifice 
a large fum to obtain the knowledge of it. Therefore, 
confidering the paucity of information with which he 
has indulged the world on the fubjecl;, nobody can 
difcufs the merits of it but upon their own fuppofitions 
or affirmations, which would be arrogance or temerity. 
He informs us, however, that what is effected by the 
agency of founds in perfons who poffefs the faculty of 
hearing, he accomplishes in his Deaf pupils by means 
of Tafte. How this can be performed we freely con- 
fefs ourlelves wholly unable to conjecture. We infert 
below an extract from a paper in the German Mufeum, 
written by Heinich or ibme panegyrift of his, that an 
idea of thefe myfterious and obfcure matters may be 
taken from themfelves ; we give this extract in the 
original, not comprehending it fufficiently to offer 
a tranflation.* 

We 

* Das vornehmite Inftrument, dcffen er ficfi hierzu bedient, ill 
cine kunfrliche Gurgcl, vodurch er cinen gleichformigen jon aus der 
V.ehle des jaubftuincn heraufzuftinlen veifs. Hieraufverden durch eia 

medicinifchcs 
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We muft alfo confefs that every one of us imagined, 
in the perufal of Mr. Heinieh's pamphlet, that under 
the denomination of Tafte, he erroneoufly meant to 
fignify thofe various motions and configurations of 
the tongue and throat which produce the prolation of 
the voice. We were led into this conjecture by a paf- 
fage immediately preceding, which mentions an arti- 
ficial tongue and throat contrived to give the Deaf a 
view of the whole meehanifm of the organs of fpeech ; 
which we thought very ingenious. We muft be ex- 
tremely fcrupulous however in afierting that he has 
inadvertently confounded the contact of thefe organs 
with the sense of Taste, as fuch inadvertence would 
be very extraordinary in one who fets himfelf up as a 
teacher and corrector of you. As to the reft, having 
feen none of his pupils, we can form r^o opinion of 
his method of tuition from a view of its efficacy and 
refult. Frederick Stork, indeed, of Vienna, who had 

medicinifches arcanum die vocalen cincr nach dem andern im Gefch- 
mak befeftigt. Dan bedient er fich eincs zioeyten Inftruments, cincr 
kiinftlichrn zunge, vedurcher die konfonanten an die nuu fchon her- 
vorgebrachtcn undbefeftigten vocalen auf cine fichtbare arl gleichffam 
anzuheften vcrftchct. Durch diefc begden mafchinen, velche den 
Taubftun men auch gevohuen, die Worter ander kehle und Munde 
dcr mit fhm fprechenden abfchn zulerr.cn, hat Herz Dir. H. die 
Gutigkeit gehabt, meine Neiigierde zubefriedigen, und ineine ganie 
Ervartung zuerfuilen : in Aufchung des medicinifchen arcanums aber 
fche ich Diefcm Vergniigen noch entgegen. Deutfches Mufeum, I. 
c. pag. 244. Conf. Btobachtvm gtn vter Aimt und ii'hti die men/Mkht 
ffrachc eti pag. 61 C£ 95. 

the 
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the opportunity of feeing and inveftigating their profi- 
ciency, hath publicly aflerted that what he heard and 
faw was far from being anfwerable to the declarations 
and promifes of their teacher. 

But were Mr. Heinich ever fo fuccefsfuh you, we 
are fure, would bear hiru no envy, as your own repu- 
tation is too exalted to need the depreciation of ano- 
ther's, and as you difdain to exercife your art for gain, 
placing the reward of all your labours folely in the 
pleafure of doing good to the human race. 

Thus, illuftrious Sir, we have ftated our fentiments 
on the lubject you propofed to us ; but rather in com- 
pliance with your felicitation than from an idea of 
our affiftance being needful to combat your adverfary, 
whom, in our opinions, you have yourfelf ably and 
amply refuted. 

May your age be paffed in fcrenity and plenty, 
with every happinefs which this world can afford, to 
which you are fo well entitled. 

Dated this Qd of February, 1783. 

Sealed with the Seal of the Academy 
of Zurick, and figned in the name 
of all the Members. 

John George Qerius, 
Rector. 

(L. S.) 



(At 
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(At a public Meeting of the learned Academy of 
Zurick, the following members were chofen to report 
the ftate of the queftion to the general body, namely, 
D. Hesse, Profeffor of Philofophy ; D. StinbrukeL 
Profeffor of Greek ; D. Schinz, Profeffor of Phyfics 
and Mathematics ; D. Uster, Profeffor of Belles Let- 
tres ; and D. Hottingucr, Profeffor of Hiftory and 
Eloquence : to the lait of whom was configued the 
office of drawing up the Decifion). 



The Teacher of the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, to the 
Rector and Fellows of the Academy of Zurich, seve- 
rally and collectively. 

Learned Sirs, 

I am at a lofs for words to return my thanks 
and teftify my grateful fenfe of your proceedings. 

The controverfy between Mr. Heinich and me, 
demanded judges of firft-rate learning and ability to 
determine. The fubjeel: being altogether new and 
unprecedented, a thorough investigation and impar- 
tial consideration of every thing' offered by the difpu- 
tants in writing and in print was indifpenfable to a juft 
and enlightened decifion. This troublefome province 
has been hitherto declined by other Academies to 
vhofc fentence we have appealed. 

You, 
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You, learned Sirs, have taken an unbeaten track, 
in your furvey of the caufe ; which, I am purfuaded, 
will be followed in all future difcuffions of it. 

The judgment you have pronounced is extolled by 
perfons of the greateft erudition here, who highly 
admire its acutenefs in difcriminating and precifion 
in ftating the points at iffue, feparated from all fuper- 
fluous or extraneous matter ; as well as its ftrength 
of reafoning and perfpicuity of language ; and they 
earneftly recommend the printing of the whole con- 
troverfy, accompanied by your fcientific decifion. 

What Mr. Heinich thought improbable, or rather 
what he fet all his faculties at work to prove impoffible, 
is demonftrated by our pupils every day. Out of fix 
htmdi-ed an4 eight Deaf and Dumb whom we have 
educated, or have now under tuition, there are fome 
who, not chufing to learn the art of pronouncing, 
neither do nor ever did utter words ; who, neverthe- 
lefs, can write down propofitions of all kinds dictated 
in figns by their teacher or one of their fchoolfellows, 
and that with greater fwiftnefs than ftudents in the 
fchools of philofophy or theology can tranfcribe what 
their profelfors dictate orally. 

ft is as clear as the fun at noon-day that the words 
which are to form the laid propofitions they are ftating 
are not prefentcd to their minds by the Tafte or tire 
Feeling, as Mr. Heinich has it, but by the remem- 
brance of the letters in a fucceilive, determinate, fixed 

e e order. 
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order. Now tbefe words muft, ofneceffity, be intro- 
duced by the window, that is, the eye, fince they 
cannot enter at the door, that is, the ear. But it is 
evident that thofe who acquire words, from the very 
Commencement of their tuition, by methodical figns 
atone, muft, whenever they fee the eftablifhed figns 
by means of which the fignification of a certain writ- 
ten Word was reprefented to them, exhibit to their 
imagination the regular and fuceeffive, not the difor- 
derty and corifufed, number of thofe letters, to be 
faithfully trahfcribed. 

Heinich is wrong in maintaing that letters or fylla- 
bles are hot the figns of things themfelves, but of the 
various founds by which things are fignified. We are 
fcnfible that letters or fyllables are not the natural 
lymbols of things, and have become fo by a conven- 
tion quite arbitrary ; but this convention being rati- 
fied, and conftantly obferved amongft people of the 
fame nation, no doubt remains as to their reprefenta- 
tion ; their fignification is no longer arbitrary. 

The very fame is to be faid of founds too, namely, 
that they fignify things only by arbitrary compact ; 
thus none of the founds uttered in any of the various 
languages of different nations would produce an idea 
in the mind uniefs, in infancy, fome fign had accom- 
panied that emifiion of the voice, guiding the eyes 
of hearers to the thing itfelf which it had been 
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agreed upon in that nation to defignate by £uch 
found. 

Therefore the Significations of things are not con- 
veyed by founds confidered apart, in their own na- 
ture ; but as they revive in the mind the ideas pf the 
things which by arbitrary agreement in thafc particu- 
lar nation are reprefented by the words pronounced.* 

There is no natural connexion between letters or 
fyllables, and words or founds. Naturally and of 
themfelves, letters or fyllables no more reprefent 
founds than founds do letters or fyllables. The con- 
nexion between them hath been formed by national 
compact and convention : and thence pnly it is, that 
upon feeing the word window the founds which ufed 
to penetrate our ear when it was pronounced to us 
are renovated in the mind ; and, upon the fame prin- 
ciple, whenever we hear the fame wprd uttered, the jfix 
letters of which it is compofed recur to our memory ; 
although neither the letters infer the founds, nor the 
founds the letters, naturally and of . thermal ves : both 
revive in the mind ideas which we originally acquired 
by the help pf figns that pointed out to us the things 

* We fometimes pafj fo eafily from one perception to another which 
it fuggefts, that it requires pains to make us fenfible of the former. 
We attend little to the founds or charades of a language which we 
perfe&ly underftand ; our whole attention is bellowed on the things 
fignified by them. C<w<f on Tafit, fart iii. (e&. i. 

Ee 2 designated 
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designated thereby, which ideas habitually arofe in our 
minds thenceforward upon the fight of the fame writ- 
ten fyllables upon the hearing of the fame articulated 
founds. 

But fince neither letters or fyllables, nor words or 
founds reprefent ideas except by arbitrary compact, 
it eafily follows, that things which are precifely the 
fame may receive denominations wholly different, in 
different places; nay, where the denominations are 
precifely the fame, delineated by the very fame cha- 
racters, they may be diverfly pronounced, and carry 
founds altogether different to the ears of the auditors, 
who may give them a pronunciation different ftill. 

That the recurrence of certain letters or founds uni- 
formly produce in us certain correfponding ideas, we 
owe entirely to the inftructors of our infancy, who, by 
taking pains to fhow us things themfelves according 
as their names occurred in writing or in fpeech, early 
impreffed on our minds the ideas afsigned to thofe 
names by arbitrary national agreement. 

And I maintain, in fpite of all Mr. Heinich's affer- 
tions to the contrary, that as in the utterance of the 
word bread, we do not confound the five letters of 
which it is compofed, although five different modifi- 
cations of the organs of fpeech are required to pro- 
nounce it, neither are the letters confounded in the 
imagination of the Deaf and Dumb, to whom the 

order 
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order of them is as familiar by the habit of writing as 
to us by the habit of fpeaking. 

I am now to apologize, learned Sirs, for fo long 
deferring the acknowledgment of my obligations to- 
wards you : a duty which I have not had it in roy 
power to perform thefe four months paft, having been 
abfolutely oppreffed with bufinefs. 

Three perfons have been recently placed under my 
fuperintendance to be initiated in the art of inftruc"ting 
the Deaf and Dumb; Of thefe one of your country- 
men ftands foremoft ; his proficiency promifes a fpeedy 
fuccour to thofe of his native country unfortunately 
deflitute of the faculties of fpeech and hearing, to 
whom he will unlock the treafures of knowledge, and 
lay them as much at their command as if born with 
their ears open and their tongues loofe. 

The next is a prieft of great mental accomplhh- 
ments, from Rome ; his Holinefs's legate here defray- 
ing his expences, and giving him honourable enter- 
tainment in his own manfion. His Excellence Prince 
Doria Pamphili, whom to name is to praife, being 
exceedingly defirous of having the principles of this 
art transferred thither, occafioned his journey for the 
purpofe of becoming verfed in them ; and it is defigned 
that he lhalj publicly inftrucl; the Deaf and Dumb on 
his return, for which ufe a building in that city is 
already deftined. 

To gratify his Excellency, twelve of our pupils arc 

now 
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now under preparation for a grand exercife in French, 
Latin and Italian, which (with God's bJefsing) will 
take place towards the end of the month of July, be- 
fore a fplendid company. We fhall expole in a pre- 
vious Programma their intended exhibitions. 

The third is a female, addrefled to us by his Grace 
the Archbifhop of Turin, in order that (he might be 
capacitated to inftrucl; the indigent Deaf and Dumb 
of his diocefe in the elements of our religion. 

This additional weight of employment has been ac- 
companied with feveral avocations from which our 
daily miniflxy of teaching the Deaf and Dumb, though 
by no means confined to narrow limits, could not 
exempt us. 

Such, learned Sirs, is the excufe I have to offer for 
the delay of my anfwer ; for which I once more en- 
treat your pardon. 

I am, 

Honorable Sir, and learned Sirs, 

Your moil humble and obedient Servant, 

The Teacher of the Deaf and Dumb, 

at Paris. 
June 2d, 1783. 
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ORATIO 

A Ludovico-Francifco-Gabiiele de Clemens de la 
Pujade, ab ipfa nativitate Surdo Mutoque publice 
pronunciata. 

Sapientia aperuit os Mutorum, et linguas infantium fecit 
disertas. (Sap. 10, 21.) 

Qu an don am perpetrata fuerit iftadivinae Sapientiae 
operatio, meminiftis, Auditores ornatiffimi. Prae 
timore ingravefcentis in dies opprefsionis ne mutire 
quidem audebant Ifraelitae, quamdiu fub duro fervi- 
tutis JEgyptiacae jugo detinebantur. 

Ut autem inimicos illorum demersit Deus in mare, 
et ab altitudine inferorum deduxit illos, tunc Sapi- 
entia aperuit os Mutorum, et decantaverunt nomen 
sanctum Domini. Quin etiam ftupendi hujus miraculi 
inopinatus afpe&us, vel imperitorum, vel puerorum 
linguas difertas fecit, et victricem Dei manum lauda- 
verunt pariter. 

Si autem mea me non fallit opinio, Auditores or- 
natifsimi, ad nos etiam ab ipfo ortu Surdos Mutofque, 
facer hie textus facili negotio poteft accommodari. 
In iniquitate concepti et in peccato nati caeteris in- 
dultam et audiendi et loquendi fecultatem nobifcuin 
non mtulimus in mundum. 

Justus 
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Justus es, Domine, et rectum judicium tuum : de* 
monftras in duplici qua laboramus infirmitate, quid 
omnibus debeatur. 

Abfit tamen a. nobis, Auditores ornatifsimi, ut vos 
ad deplorandam vicem noftram inducamus : imb cum 
Propheta dicere liceat : Venitt, audite, et narrabo, 
onines qui timetis Deum, quanta fecit anima mecc. 

iEterna Dei Sapientia attingens a Jine usque ad 
finem fortiter , suaviterque disponent omnia, dum de- 
cerneret poenas, medicinam utique praeparabat. 

Scilicet in ordine et praeparatione beneficiorum Dei, 
quibus certifsime liberantur, quicumque liberantur, 
inftitutionis noftrae, et modum, pariter et miniftrum 
divino decreto non ambigimus effe deftinatos. 

Pretiofam gratiarum concatenationem, quibus In- 
ftitutorem noftram liberandum effe confidimus, unus 
inter alios annulus connedlebat. Prseparanda erat 
voluntas ejus a Domino, ut ad Surdos Mutofque in 
fide erudiendos animum adjungeret. 

Hujus itaque, dum mifereretur Deus optimus et fa- 
pientifsime providus, noftrae fimul aeternae faluti con- 
fulebat. Natalium ordinem fie difpofuit difpenfatio 
decretorum, ut ille ante nos oriretur, qui ftato prae- 
ordinatoque tempore nos effet inftituturus, turn ad 
efformandos diftincla? loquelae fonos, turn ad intelli-' 
gendas fidei noftrae veritates. 

Igitur difcretae aetatis annos vixdum attigeramus> 
cum occurrit nobis ac veluti fe fponte obtulit paratum 

ab 
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ab aeterno prsefidium, quod nobis nequidem in men- 
tem venerat, vel quaerere, vel etiam defiderare. Du- 
cente nos, ut ita dicam, ad manum divina Providen-. 
tia, obvius ftetit ille, quem in opus ad quod affump-' 
ferat eum, aeterna Sapientra fibi fegregarat. 

Quid ergo contigit, Auditores ornatiffimi ? Serifus 
unius defectum alterius fenius minrfterium fupplevit : 
afcendit per feneftras facra do&riha, quae non poterat 
per januam introire : id eft, oculorum auxilio, ars ma- 
giftra nos edocuit, quidquid fcientiae et veritatis aurium 
organo caeterorum hominum mentibus infunditur. 

Lux in tenebris luxit. Dei exiftentiam quam ne 
fufpicabamur quidem, ejufque proprietates et opera 
didicimus : quin etiam praecipua Religionis noftrae 
myfteria, ejufque et facramenta et praecepta mente 
afiecuti, facrae doclrinae copiam haufimus, forfitan 
pleniorem, quam fi noftrae nafcendo patefaclae fuiflent 
aures, et vinculum linguae refolutum. 

Hie tandem infperatae beneficentias cumulus. La- 
bia noftra Deus aperuit, et os noftrum annunciat 
laudem ejus. 

Quidni ergo, Auditores ornatiffimi, ad nos etiam 
pertineret iftud Sanc~H Spiritus oraculum, Sapientia 
aperuit os Mutorum, et linguas infantium fecit di- 
sertas ? 

Unum fupereft in votis : Faxit per gratiam fuam 
Deus elemens et mifericors, ut serviamus Mi in sane- 
titate et justitia, coram ipso, omnibus diebus nostris ! 

rf Ab 
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Ab aeterno deftinata, per Chriftum autem media- 
torem noftrum, in cruce comparata haec funt benefi- 
eia Dei, quibus nos certiffim^ liberandos fpes nofira 
in. finu noftro eft. 

Ceffent ergo querelas, gemitus, et fufpiria fortem 
noftram dolentium ! Triftitia in gaudium veitatur ! 
poftiaeque fineni imponamus oration i, dirigendo ad 
vos, Auditores ornatiffimi, confolatoriam banc invi- 
tationem : Magnificate Dominum nobiscum ; et txal- 
temus nomen ejus in idipsum. 



Copy 
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Copy of the Programma of the Exercise exhibited 
by the Deaf and Dumb, on the \Sth of August, 
1783, under the auspices and in the presence of His 
Excellency Prince Doria Pamphili, Archbishop 
of Seleucia, and Nuncio of His Holiness. 

The Deaf and Dumb will anfwer in French, in Latin, 
and in Italian, to two hundred queftions, of which 
eighty-fix will be upon the three principal myfteries 
of our religion, and an hundred and fourteen concern- 
ing what relates to the Sacraments in general. With 
refpecl; to the particulars of each Sacrament feparately, 
no more than their feveral definitions will be given in 
this exercife. 

The Abbe Sylvefter, invited from Rome by His 
Excellency, in the beginning of the month of March, 
in order to learn the art of inftructing the Deaf and 
Dumb, will prefide at their Italian performances. 

The Deaf and Dumb will execute the Methodical 
Signs of twelve hundred Verbs. Upon any part of 
one of thefe verbs being propofed to them, they will 
declare its proper perfon, number, tenfe and mode, 
with the reafons of fuch their afiignment. 

They will diftinguifh Nouns Subftantive from Nouns 
Adjective and Pronouns ; likewife, Adverbs from Pre- 
pofitions and Conjunctions. 

pf 2 They 
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They will transcribe any paffages out of a book or 
a letter without feeing the book or letter, fuch paf- 
fages being exhibited to them by Methodical Signs ; 
(this is to be underftood, however, with the exclufion 
of technical exprefsions and words not in ordinary 
ufe.) 



Names 
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Names of the Deaf and Dumb who will answer in 
the three Languages* 

Lewis-Francis-Gabriel de Clemens de la Pujade. 
Auguftin-Sim. Roussel. 
Francis-Elifabeth-John de Didier. 
John-Bap. le Blond. 

Frances Arnaud. 
Margaret Auge. 

Maria-Louifa-Adelaide Bernard. 
Maria-Marthia Lorrin. 

Names of those who will answer in French only. 

William-John-Jofeph dela Fontaine, Count Solar. 

Anne-Catherine Dessales. 

Elifabeth-Charlotte de Champigni de Gisancourt. 

Rofe d'Haucourt. 



Mattee 
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Matter of this Exercise. 
I. Upon the three principal Mysteries of our Religion. 

*• What is a Myftery ? 

2. What does the word revealed fignify I 

3. Explain this word revealed Hill further. 

4. What is the number of the principal Myfteries of 

our Religion ? 

5. What are thefe three principal Myfteries of our 

Religion ? 

6. What is the Myftery of the Holy Trinity ? 

7. What does the word distinct fignify.? 

8. Is the Father God ? 

9. Is the Son God ? 

10. Is the Holy Ghoft God ? 

11. Are they three Gods ? 

12. Why are not thefe three Perfons three Gods ? - 

13. What are the terms which the Church makes ufe 

of to exprefs this Doctrine ? 

14. Can we comprehend how three Perfons have one 

fole and fame nature I 

15. Could you fhow me in ourfelves a fpecies of re- 

femblance of this diftin&ion of three Perfons in 
God, in an unily of the fame nature ? 
A. Yes ; very eafily. We exift, we think, &c. 

16. What 
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16. What are we to fay of thefe three Properties of 

our nature ? 

17. Then thefe Properties of our nature are difiin- 

guiflied from one another ? 

18. But are thefe three Properties feparable from one 

another ? 
1-9. What do thefe three Properties make united to- 
gether ? 

20. How did the illuftrious Boffuet term that refem- 

blance of the Trinity of Perfons in God, and of 
the Unity of his nature i 

21. Is the Father eternal i 

22. Is the Son eternal ? 

23. Is the Holy Ghoft eternal ? 

24. Are they then three Eternals ? 

25. Is the Father more ancient than the Son ? 

26. Is not your Father more ancient than you ? 

27. Why is your Father more ancient than you ? 

28. Why, on the contrary, in God is not the Father 

more ancient than his Son ? 

29. Is the Father Almighty ? 

30. Is the Son Almighty ? 

31. Is the Holy Ghoft Almighty ? 

32. Are they then three Almighties ? 

33. Is the Father mightier than the Son ? 

34. Was one of thefe three Perfons made Man ? 

35. Which is the Perfon that was made Man ? 

36. What is the Myftery of the Incarnation i 

37. How 
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37. How was the Son of God made Man ? 

38. Where did the Son of God take that Body and 

that Soul like ours ? 

39. How was that done ? 

40. What is the fignification of thefe words, by the. 

operation of the Holy Ghost ? 

41. How is the Son of God made Man denomina- 

ted ? 

42. What is J. C. then ? 

43. How many Natures are there in J. C. ? 

44. Are there two Perfons alfo in J. C. f 

45. How is it that two natures united together make 

but a fingle perfon ? 
A. The fymbol attributed to Saint Athanafius, &c. 
48. Why did the Son of God become Man ? 

47. Were we therefore flaves of fin ? 

48. What did we merit ? 

49. Why did we merit eternal feparation from God ? 

50. How is that fin in which we were conceived. 

termed ? 

5 1 . What is that original fin ? 

52. How doth the Prophet fpeak of that fin ? Ps. 50.. 

v. 7- 

53. What doth the Apoftle Saint Paul fay, fpeaking 

of the fame fin? Rom. 5. 12. 

54. In what did this fin of our firft parent confift ? 

55. What doth the fame Apoftle add ? ib. 

56. What is the Myftery of the Redemption .? 

57. God 
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57. God having created us, to whom do we belong by 

right of creation ? 

58. But by Sin to whom were we fold ? 

59. What fays Saint Paul, the apoftle, fpeaking of 

finners ? 2. Tim. 2. 28. 

60. What doth the fame apoftle fay, fpeaking in gene- 

ral of man, as a finner ? Rom. ?• 24. 

61. What therefore hath J. C. done for us ? 

62. How hath J. C. redeemed us ? 

63. What doth the apoftle Saint Peter tell us that J. G. 

carried upon his cfofs ? 1 Pet. 2. 21. 

64. What doth Saint Peter fay befides ? ib. 

65. What doth the fame apoftle add, from the Prophet 
• Ifaiah ? 

66. From what captivity then did J. C. deliver us by 

his death ? 

67. From what other fervitude did J. C. deliver us by 

his death ? 

68. What hath J. C. laid open to us by his death ? 

69. What hath J. C. ftiut for us by his death ? 

70. Why then will fo great a number of perfons de- 

fcend to hell after their death ? 

71. In the accomplifhment of this grand Myftery (of 

the Redemption) what did J. C. do for us as 
man ? 

72. But what at the fame time did J. C. do for us as 

God? 

a & 73. What 
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73. What did he inftitute on Holy Thurfday, the day 

before his Paffion. 

74. On what day did he die ? 

75. On what day was he buried ? 

76. On what day did he defcend into hell ? 

77. On what day did he rife again ? 

78. What doth the apoftle Saint Paul fay, fpeaking of 

the death and refurredtion of J. C. f Rom. 4. 25. 

79. On what day did J. C. afcend to heaven ? 

80. Did J. C. afcend to heaven alone ? 

81. Why could not the Juft who died before him enter 

there ? 

82. Where hath J. C. been fince that time ? 

83. What do the words seated at the right hand of his 

Father, fignify .' 

84. What doth J. C. continually offer to his Father ? 

85. What is J. C. always doing for us, according to 

Saint Paul ? Heb. 7. 25. 

86. What did J. C. do ten days after his afcenfion ? 

II. Treating of the Sacraments in general. 
§ lft. Of the Definition of the Sacraments. 

1 . What is a Sacrament ? 

2. Why are the Sacraments called fenfible figns ? 

3. How many fenfes have the generality of mankind ? 

4. But you, Deaf and Dumb, how many fenfes have 



you? 



5. Give 
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5. Give me an example or two of thefe fenfible figns 

ufed in the Sacraments. 

§ 2d. Of the particular Definition of each Sacrament. 

6. How many Sacraments are there ? 

7. What are thefe feven Sacraments ? 

8. What is Baptifm ? 

9. What is Confirmation I 

10. What is the Eucharift ? 

1 1 . What is Penitence ? 

12. What is Extreme Undlion ? 

13. What is the Order [of Priefthood] ? 

14. What is Marriage ? 

§ 3d. Of the Author of the Sacraments. 

15. By whom were the Sacraments inftituted ? 

16. Might not an Angel, or Saint Peter, or fome other 

Saint have inftituted the Sacraments ? 

17. What was it requifite to be to have the power of 

inflituting fenfible Signs conferring grace ? - 

18. Why was it requifite to be God ? 

§ 4th. Of the Matter and Form of the Sacraments, 

19. Of what are all the Sacraments compofed ? 

20. How did Saint Auguftin exprefs this doctrine ? 

21. What is the Matter of the Sacraments ? 

Gg 2 22. Give 
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22. Give me a few examples of it. 

23. What is the Form of the Sacraments ? 

24. By whom were the Matter and Form of the Sa- 

craments determined ? 

25. Which are the two Sacraments whofe Matter and 

Form it is a point of Faith to believe have been 
determined by J. C. 

26. By whom were the Matter and Form of the other 

Sacraments determined ? 
27- What might have happened notwithftanding ? 



§ 5th. Of the efficient Causes of the Sacraments, 

28. What is it that we denominate an efficient Caufe ? 
29- How many efficient Caufes of the effeel; of the 
Sacraments are there ? 

50. What is the primary and principal efficient Caufe 

of the effect of the Sacraments ? 

51. Why is God that Caufe ? 

32. What is the meritorious Caufe of the effeel: of the 

Sacraments ? 

33. Why is J. C. that Caufe ? 

34. How hath J. C. merited thefe favours for us ? 

S5. What is the inftrumental Caufe of the effeel; of the 

Sacraments ? 
36. What would the Matter do without the Form, or 

the Form without the Matter ? 

37. What 
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37- What is the minifterial Caufe of the effeft of the 

Sacraments .} 
38. How doth the Minifter contribute to the effect of 

the Sacraments ? 

§ 6th. Of the Effects of the Sacraments, 

39- What is the general Effect of all the Sacraments ? 

40. How do the Sacraments fanctify us ? 

4 1 . How is the life of Grace called befides ? 

42. How is the Grace which gives us this life called ? 

43. How many Sacraments are there which give us 

this life that we had not ? 

44. What are thefe two Sacraments ? 

45. Before Baptifm, to whom were we flaves ? 

46. Why were we in flavery to the Devil and to Sin ? 

47. But in giving us the life of Grace, from what fla- 

very did Baptifai deliver us ? 

48. What liberty doth Baptifm give us ? 

49. How long do we preferve this liberty ? 

50. But what happeneth to thofe who commit fome 

mortal fin ? 

51. What other Sacrament did J. C. inftitute to re-. 

ftore them the life of grace and of juftice, which 
they have loft ? 

52. From what fecond flavery doth this Sacrament 

deliver them, if they receive it with the neceflary 
diipofitjon > 

.53. How 
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53. How many Sacraments are there that augment 

in us the life of grace when we already poffefs 
it? 

54. What are thefe five Sacraments ? 

55. How are thofe Sacraments denominated that give 

the life of grace to fuch as did not poffefs it ? 

56. Why are thefe Sacraments called the Sacraments 

of the Dead? 

57. Why was their foul dead before God ? 

58. How are the Sacraments that augment the life of 

grace denominated ? 

59. Why are thefe Sacraments called the Sacraments 

of the Living ? 

60. How many Sacraments of the dead are there ? 

61. What are thefe two Sacraments of the dead ? 

62. To whom do thefe two Sacraments of the dead 

give the life of Grace ? 
63>. Are children who have not the ufe of reafon capa- 
ble of that difpofition ? A. No ; but Baptifm 
requires not, &c. 

64. What other effedl, different from fanctifying grace, 

do any of the Sacraments produce in our fouls ? 

65. What do you underftand by a Character ? 

66. How many of the Sacraments imprint a Character 

on the foul ? 

67 . What are thefe three Sacraments ? 

68. What Character doth Baptifm imprefs upon the 

foul? 

69. What 
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69. What Chara&er doth Confirmation imprefs upon 

the foul ? 

70. What Charafter doth the Order [of Priefthood] 

imprefs upon the foul ? 

§ 7th. Of the Subject of the Sacraments. 

7 1 . What do you underftand by the Subject of the 

Sacraments ? 

72. To whom doth this name apply then ? 

73. Might the Sacraments be adminiftered to a dead 

perfon ? 

74. Would it be right to adminifter any other Sacra- 

ment to a perfon that hath not received the 
Sacrament of Baptifm ? 

75. Why would it not be right ? 

76. Are all men without diftinclion then capable of 

receiving all the Sacraments ? 

77. Give me fome example of this truth. 

§ 8th. Of the Necessity of the Sacraments. 

78. How could God fanctify us if he pleafed ? 

79. The Sacraments therefore were not abfolutely ne- 

ceffary in themfelves ? 

80. Why then have they been inftituted, and why are 

they become neceffary ? 
SI. In inftituting the Sacraments what hath J. C. 
attached to their acceptance ? 

82. In 
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82. In attaching our fan&ification to the acceptance 

of the Sacraments, what hath J. C. clearly 
manifefted ? 

83. How hath J. C. manifefted his Wifdom ? 

84. How, ftill further ? 

85. But, at the fame time, what doth it teach us ? 

86. In what manner hath J. C. manifefted his Mercy 

in attaching our fandtification to the acceptance 
of the Sacraments ? 

87. What was his further defign by the effect of his 

great mercy ? 

88. In what manner hath J. C. manifefted his Juftice 

in attaching our fandlification to the acceptance 
of the Sacraments ? 

89. Why was J. C. pleafed to make men depend upon , 

fenfible things in the order of falvation ? 

§ 9th. Of the Ministers of the Sacraments. 

90. What is the Minifter of a Sacrament ? 

91. Who are the Minifters of our Sacraments ? 

92. Which are the two Sacraments of which Biftiops 

only are the Minifters ? 

93. By whom may all the other Sacraments be dif- 

penfed ? 

94. What Sacrament may be folemnly difpenfed by 

Deacons, in the abfence of the Pricft ? 

95. What doth that fignify ? 

96. But 
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95. But who, in cafe of neceffity, can confer Baptifm ? 
97- What do you underftand by a cafe of neceffity ? 
98. Why would it not be a great fin in him who fhould 
then baptize a child ? 

§ 10th. Of the Intention required of the Ministers 
of the Sacraments. 

99. What do you underftand by the Intention ? 

100. What is the Intention which is necefTary in the 

Minifters of the Sacraments ? 
A. The Council of Trent hath decided, &c. 

101. Is the Intention that manifefts itfelf exteriorly, 

by the action alone, fufficient ? 
A. Some theologians think, &c. 

102. What do they maintain ? 

103. What may be faid on this fubjecl: ? 

104. What is to be thought of every other Intention 

of the Minifter ? 

105. Can it then hinder the effect of the Sacrament ? 

§ 11th. Of the Ceremonies of the Sacraments. 

106. What doth the Church make ufe of in the ad- 

miniftration of the Sacraments ? 

107. What doth the word Ceremony fignify ? 

108. Have thefe Ceremonies been inftituted by J. C. 

himfelf ? 

Hh 109 Are 
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109. Are thefe Ceremonies of a recent ufe in the 

Church ? 

110. Doth it appear when they have been inftituted ? 

111. What is the firft reafon for which thefe Ceremo- 

nies have been inftituted ? 

112. What is the fecond ? 
US. What is the third ? 
114. What is the fourth ? 

Such is the public Exercife exhibited by the Deaf 
and Dumb in prefence of upwards of two hundred 
perfons. They were mounted upon an eftrade, on 
which was a black table, five feet in length, in the 
form of a delk. Any one of the company being de- 
firous of interrogating, announced the number of the 
queftion, as in the Programma, which he intended 
to propofe, mentioning at the fame time, which of 
the three languages he chofe for the communication. 
A fingle movement of the lips havingjSgnified this 
choice Jjo_a Deaf and Dumb j)upjl, and the queftion 
being dictated to him by Methodical Signs, which 
ferve equally fqr the three, he infcribed it on the table 
with his crayon, in large characters, in the language 
appointed ; and immediately two other Deaf and 
Dumb pupils, one to his right, the other to his left, 
wrote out the anfwer, without the aid of any -figns, 
in the two other languages. 

His Excellency the Nuncio of the Pope conde- 

fcended 
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fcended to interrogate the Deaf and Dumb in this 
manner. 

If, after all thefe circumftances, any one fhould 
ftill contend that the Deaf and Dumb are incapable 
of understanding the facred truths of our Religion, 
may it not juftly be faid, that his portion of reafon is 
fmaller than their's whom he regards as demi- auto- 
matons ? 



Hh 2 APPRO- 
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APPROBATION. 



I have read, by order of the Lord Keeper of the 
Jfeals, the true Method of educating the Deaf and 
Dumb, &c. This work of the Abbe * *, already well 
known by his Institution of the Deaf and Dumb, and 
by his gratuitous and zealous inftruclion of them, ap- 
pears to me extremely well calculated to extend 'an 
art the advantages of which cannot be too highly 
estimated, as well as to form inftructors who, by its 
propagation, will be able to give many members to 
fociety that might otherwife be deemed as loft to it. 
This new work, exquifitely interefting from its object, 
its method and its clearnefs, appears in a very great 
degree worthy of publication. 

De Saineville, Junior. 
Paris, 
this 8th of March, 1784. 



THE END. 



Erratum. — Pa. 103, /. 6, Jot concuffion read percuffioa. 
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